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Best by “Gain-Test” 


Boom range country ex- 3 
periment stations come # 
newsworthy reports, tell- § 
ing ofasireselection meth- * 
od that’s something new in => 
livestock improvement. A 
method that may help you 
select sires whose offspring 
should make faster gains, turn ¥ 
your feeds into meat at less cost. —& 
You want cattle, hogs and lambs 
that will make you more for the grass or 
feed you put into them. That’s why you 


look long for good sires; why you will pay 


a big price for a bull, boar or ram that you x 


hope will improve your herd. But it’s 
often difficult, or too expensive, to buy 
proven sires. And, even with fine pedigree, 
appearance and conformation, the young 
animal that looks best to you may prove 
disappointing as a sire. Now, the experi- 
ments indicate, this new method of “‘gain- 
testing” may enable you to use more than 
your eyes and the animal’s pedigree in 
selecting your sires. Here’s how it has 
worked out: 


At weaning time a number of bull calves 
were selected as possible sire material. The 
weight of each individual was recorded. 
The young bulls went into a feed lot. They 
were fed the same ration as fattening steers 
would get. After several weeks on feed 
they were weighed again individually . . . 
Repeated, carefully controlled tests—by 
the U. S. D. A. and several co-operating 
states—have shown that the bulls which 
make the best gains usually prove to be the 
best sires in the lot. This test is not “‘dead 
sure.”’ But in over 80% of the cases re- 
ported sires were able to pass along to their 
offspring their own fast-gaining ability. 

This gain-test method is a new aid to 
your experience and judgment in sire selec- 
tion. It’s good not only for cattle, but 
similar tests are valuable in sheep and hog 
raising also. It can save you time and 
money. It may speed up your breed im- 
provement program—perhaps more than 
any other recent development in breeding 
practice. Ask your county agent or voca- 
tional agricultural teacher for information 
on gain-testing of sires. It might be highly 
profitable for you. 


SPECIAL HOT TURKEY SANDWICH 
Here’s a real he-man sandwich made from sliced 
cold turkey and heated stuffing and gravy. 

On slice of bread (or toast) place about 1 cup of 
hot well-seasoned stuffing. Over the top lay slices of 
white and dark turkey. Then pour on about 1 cup of 
hot turkey giblet gravy. Serve with hot mashed po- 
tatoes, if desired. Cranberry sauce, of course. 
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“What does Chicago say?” 


You have probably 
heard that question 
many times. I know I 
have—livestock com- 
mission men, teachers of 
livestock marketing, 
producers asking, 
“What does Chicago 
say?”’ 

What do they mean by that? 

Well, as you know, Swift & Company 
has meat packing plants in many places. 
Each of those local plants supplies meat 
to the customers in its own territory. 
But when the producers in the area sur- 
rounding one of our plants are market- 
ing more livestock than our people 
know can be sold locally as meat, then 
our plant asks Chicago for help in dis- 
tributing that surplus. 

To find markets for that surplus 
meat, Swift keeps track of the demand 
for meat on a nation-wide basis. Infor- 
mation similar to ours, from govern- 
ment sources, is available to everyone. 
From it we estimate what meat will 
bring in consuming centers where little 
or no livestock is produced. Then our 
Chicago office advises the local Swift 
plant-with-the-surplus accordingly. 
With this information at hand our local 





livestock buyers go into the market to ~ 


buy cattle, calves, lambs and hogs. The 
livestock which our plants buy, with 
the help of Chicago’s advice, they con- 
vert into meat and ship to the big con- 
suming centers. 

In short, the only time “Chicago 
says” anything is when a local plant 
needs help in distributing a surplus 
supply of meat. Seldom if ever do as 
many as a dozen out of our fifty plants 
need this help from Chicago at one time. 

This distributing of surplus meats 
(from areas that produce more than 
they can consume locally) is of great 
value to producers and consumers. To 
producers, because their local livestock 
prices are thus determined on a basis of 
nation-wide demand, rather than on an 
over-supplied condition in their own 
local community. And to consumers, 
because it provides adequate supplies 
of meat to people living in those areas 


which do not 
EM Simpson. 


roduce enough 
ivestock for 
their own needs. Agricultural Research Dept. 
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Soda Bill Sez: 


When a feller makes a mistake and 
doesn't admit it, he’s made two mis- 
takes. And if he doesn't fix it up, he's 
made three! 


The Role of Grass in Beef Production 


by A. J. Dyer, 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Mo. 
Grass puts stability in- 
to the cattle business. 
Thirty years ago, cattle 
feeders were corn- 
minded. Feeder cattle 
were almost immedi- wa 
ately started on grain A. J. Dyer 
feed after purchase. Now, wide use of 
pasture and roughage enables the cattle 
feeder to make some profit from cattle 
fattening even if cattle prices drop some 
between purchase time and date of sale. 
If income is to be maintained, rough- 
age and pasture must be converted into 
meat. Beef cattle can do it. 

At the Missouri Station, choice 400- 
pound feeder calves have been devel- 
oped to 1200-pound fat 2-year-olds 
grading good in the carcass with about 
10 bushels of corn. Sixty percent of the 
entire gain was made from pasture and 
30% from roughage, 10% from grain 
feeding. Fat 1050-pound yearlings have 
been produced from 400-pound feeder 
calves with about 25 bushels of corn. 
About 40% of the total gain was made 
from pasture, 30% from roughage, and 
30% from grain feeding in dry lot. 
Feeding some grain is essential in order 
to market the pasture gains to advar 
tage. 

New and old pasture crops and more 
know-how about utilizing them, 
creased use of plant foods, development 
of cattle that put on flesh readily have 
all ceakdiates to the increased use 0 
roughage and pasture. 


Swift & Company 
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$100 Calves 


Those feeders and stockers 
represent too much money to 
take chances on Blackleg. 


Even though each has a 
brand, that’s not a positive 
guarantee of adequate vaccina- 
tion. 


So it pays to make SURE by 
giving each animal a dose of 
FRANKLIN 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus 
Bacterin 


That means dependable im- 
munity against both Blackleg 
and Malignant Edema. 


Then to be doubly -_ and 
rotect against Shipping Fever, 
on een shot of FRANKLIN 
Corynebacterium Pasteurella 
Bacterin. There’s no more 

» sure way of building up the 
needed resistance. These 
precautions cost but little 

but may save you much. 
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Franklin Offers the New 


| 


and Better Treatment for 


Calf Pneumonia, Calf Diphtheria, 
Shipping Fever and Foot Rot 


Now the livestock owner can give safe and effective treat- 
ment to his sick animals that have bacterial infections such as 
Calf Pneumonia, Calf Diphtheria, Shipping Fever and Foot Rot. 


Franklin TRI-SULFA-SOL 


is a scientific solution of three sulfonamides that overcome 
infection by preventing bacterial growth. 

A single high initial dose is very often sufficient to produce quick and 
complete recovery. In other cases maintenance doses are required in keeping 
with instructions on the label. 

Franklin TRI-SULFA-SOL provides a convenient, safe and economical 
means of utilizing the remarkable therapeutic values of sulfa medication. 

Available at Franklin Drug Store Dealers in nearly all trading centers. Full 
information is set forth in the new free Franklin catalog and a special new leaflet. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLANO BILLINGS CALGARY 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG, AND NAME OF 
NEAREST DEALER, 


The colorful Franklin catalog 
shows dozens of valuable aids 
for stockmen, covering the 
needs of cattle, horses, sheep, 
hogs and poultry. Be sure to 
get it and have it handy for 
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ow! A Complete Line 
ot Amazing NEW-TYPE 


















Designed and engineered to as- 
sure mechanical dependability, 
ease of operation, volume pro- 
duction, commercial quality 
rolling, and more years of 
trouble-free service! New-type 
knurled rolls of chromed steel 
are 5 times as hard as ordinary 
steel. Backed by 18-Mo. “Roll 
Service Guarantee”! 


SUodels. ¢ « Capac- 


ities for the smallest breeder to the 
largest feeder. Choice of bases for 
different type installations, either 
with or without elevators. 


QOLLS-fe CRACKS 
All Small Grains Wezhoud DUSTING 


The new, low-cost Farnam KRIMP-ROLLER enables you to roll 
your own oats, barley, wheat, corn, kafir, milo or hygeri right on the 
farm, and feed it “fresh rolled”. Thus, you step-up feed values as 
much as 50%. Animals prefer this fresh-rolled, bulkier, dust-free 
grain. They eat more of it, and gain faster. Also, it’s easier to digest. 
As a result, they get more nutritive value from it. It doesn’t get 
into their nostrils and cause them to wheeze. It doesn’t wad up 
and cause bloat or other digestive disorders. It’s the only way to 
feed grain to livestock! 


Wad Coupon for Illustrated Literature and bock titled 


“Facts You Should Know About Processing and Feeding 
Rolled Grain”. Sent FREE! Dept. 603 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


\The FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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Grain Roller Div. - Phoenix, Ariz. or Om2ha, Nebr. 
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PRICES AND WEATHER—We haye 
had an unusually wet fall up here 
Still haven’t finished threshing oats 
but our cattle are in excellent shape, 
Shipping has been somewhat delayed by 
the good grass but most of the feeder 
steers contracted have been delivered, 
At a calf sale in Dickinson a week ago 
900 calves averaged just over 31 cents per 
pound. My neighbor sold a car of two. 


| year-old steers to a buyer in Medora last 


week for 28% cents.—Don Short, Billings 
County, N. D. 


INDIAN SUMMER NOTES 
We are having a wonderful fall here: 
some rain, which helped some. Grass 
about normal for this time of year, 
Plenty of hay for winter. Stock in ex- 
cellent condition.—Roy L. Mock, Blaine 
County, Ida. 
- & «© 
We have had swell weather and hope 
it stays that way for awhile.—Russel §, 
Weeks, pres., Nevada State Cattle Assn., 
Wells. 
* * * 
We have had no killing frost and grass 
is green and lush like springtime.—-F., E. 
Messersmith, Box Butte County, Nebr. 
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The Lo okout —By F. E. MOLLIN 


A STUDY OF PRICES paid for good slaughtercattle, comparing June with September, in- 
dicateSs a Steady market. For instance, good steers at Chicago averaged $29.99 in June, 
$30.52 in September; good cows averaged $22.98 in June and $23.08 in September. They 
nave not followed the pattern of sharp advances featuring many other items. 


AS FOR THE CONSUMER, it should be noted that there has been a Steady decline in re- 
cent years in percentage of disposable income it takes to buy fixed quantities of food. 
With 1935-39 as average consumption per person, in 1947 it took 2l per cent of dispos- 
able income to buy this average amount; in 1948, 20 per cent; in 1949, 19 per cent, and 
in the first quarter of 1950, 18 per cent. 


ARE CEILINGS NECESSARY? Memories are short, but if the housewife will try she can 
recall that a lot was being said about black markets during the war when OPA was in 
power . - » and when large quantities of meat were shunted away from the regular chan- 
nels of trade and black markets flourished . .. with their much higher prices and no 
guarantee of sanitary conditions of slaughter and no health inspection. Remember the 
picture of people standing in line at 4 in the morning in New York waiting for the meat 
market to open? 


TREND IN PRICES is down both in beef and pork as the run of grass beef, late this 
year, is showing up in full force and more cattle are in the feedlots for longer periods 
» «+ « and the large spring pig crop is beginning to make its weight felt. 


THE MEAT SUPPLY POTENTIAL for the coming winter and spring is excellent. Another 
big corn crop is just about in the bag. There will be very heavy feeding operations if 
unworkable controls are not imposed on the cattle feeder. Feeders of course do not in- 
crease livestock numbers, but they can tremendously increase poundage of meat for the 
consumer. Few consumers realize the importance of the Corn Belt and irrigated valley 
feeders in the cattle picture. The feeders must be given a reasonable chance to produce. 


FOOD CONTROLS are not needed now, said Agriculture Secretary Brannan in a talk be- 
fore the National Association of Food Chains. He said "the nation's superb food pro- 
duction rules out any need at this time for a system of food controls." Foreseeable 
trends, he continues, "contain no omen which spells out right now the necessity for 
drastic food controls ‘for as far as we can look ahead with certainty." 


WAGES UP, NUMBER DOWN. Farm wage rates Oct. 1, says BAE, were 427 per cent above 
the 1910-14 base period, compared to 414 per cent a year ago. This means an increase 
over last year of $3 per month, 10 to 20 cents per day and about 2 cents per hour, it is 
estimated. The west south central area alone showed little increase . . . Hired farm 
workers as of Oct. 1 were 3,852,000, compared with 4,158,000 a year ago. 


MORE ON PRICES. With the fall increase in marketings of meat animals under way, some 
price declines are expected, even though theincrease in consumer incomes is expected to 
Strengthen demand for meat, says the BAE. Cattle prices probably will weaken as market- 
ings reach a peak. Not much decline is expected for sheep and lambs. 


FEED GRAIN PRICES, says the BAE, are above a year earlier and are likely to stay that 
way through winter. Prices of most by-product feeds also are above a year earlier, 
though fish meal and soybean meal are substantially lower. The feed concentrate supply 
is a near-record this year, both in total and per grain-consuming animal unit. More of 
it will be fed than in 1949-50 but stocks at the end of the feeding season on Oct. l, 
1951, again will be large. Hay supplies-in prospect are the largest on record compared 
with the number of roughage-eating animal- units. 
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Plan to join old and new friends en 
route to the San Francisco convention. 
You'll enjoy complete comfort and de- 
lightful dining car meals on the Na- 
tional Livestock Train from Chicago 


* 


* 


and St. Louis. The Livestock Special 
will have modern equipment with a 
lar ge lounge car and diner. No extra 
cost—regular rail and Pullman 
fares apply. 

* 


Special sleeping cars will be available on the regular OVERLAND LIMITED leav- 
ing Chicago, January 5, and from St. Louis and Kansas City on the CITY OF ST. LOUIS, 
January 5. These cars will consolidate at Cheyenne, Wyoming, January 6, to form a 
section of the OVERLAND LIMITED arriving San Francisco 6:50 p.m., January 7. 


This through, fast schedule will permit those with little spare time to enjoy 
the company of friends en route, attend the convention, and return home in 
the shortest possible time. Others will desire to vacation in sunny California. 


Convention guests on the Special will have an individual choice of return routes from 
San Francisco, either direct or via Los Angeles, Portland, or Seattle at no additional cost. 


Attractive booklets are available on places you may wish to visit after the 
Convention is over. You may request these free booklets when mailing in 


your reservation coupon. 


From Chicago — CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 


From St. Louis — WABASH e 


I am interested in the A.N.L. Convention Train to the National Livestock Con- 
vention. Please furnish information and rates on Pullman space checked below — 


DRAWING ROOM [) 
COMPARTMENT oO 


Fill in and mail 
coupon to 


C. J. COLLINS 


General Passenger Iraffic Manager 
Union Pacific Railroad 
1416 Dodge Street 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


LOWER BERTH oO 
UPPER BERTH oO 
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Import Protection Nullified 


oR MANY YEARS there has been 
on the statute books as part of the 
cultural Adjustment Act a provi- 
ncommoniy referred to as “Section 
» which authorizes the President to 
rict imports on any agricultural 
modity the imports of which are so 
as to threaten the successful work- 
, of agricultural progress then in ef- 
+on any such commodity. 


i has long been apparent that the 
icy currently followed by the admin- 
tion (in line with the policy of the 
svelt administration, as well) has 
» to do everything possible with 
ect to stimulating imports and to 
(excuses to delay the use of any of 
| machinery existing for the protec- 
n of American agriculture—rather 
na Willingness to use the machinery 
up for that purpose. 


Refore Congress adjourned this sum- 
,a group of congressmen wrote a 
tr to Secretary Brannan urging him 
invoke the Section 22 machinery for 
p protection of quite a number of ag- 
iltural commodities the imports of 
ih had inereased sufficiently to 
m the producers thereof. Under the 
e of Aug. 1 Secretary Brannan re- 
‘din a letter to Congressman Charles 
Hoeven of Iowa. 


it is possible that of the numerous 
mmodities named by the group there 
fe some on which the situation today 
wt at all acute—but no one can deny 
tthe potato situation in this coun- 
has been acute for the past two 
ws. It has been more than that—it 
‘been a national scandal. In regard 
the heavy imports of potatoes from 
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Canada at a time when our markets 
were flooded with the domestic supply 
and potatoes were being practically giv- 
en to livestock feeders in many sections 
of the country, while retail prices were 
maintained at high levels, this is what 
the secretary has to say on that sub- 
ject in the above mentioned letter: 


“Potatoes present a special problem 
which I have presented to Congress. 
With a sound domestic program, we 
would have much smaller imports. Ar- 
bitrarily restricting imports amounting 
to only 2% per cent of domestic pro- 
duction would not make any appreciable 
solution of our domestic potato problem, 
but would have a serious impact on our 
trade relations with Canada.” 


No matter what program Secretary 
Brannan has submitted to Congress for 
dealing with the potato problem, the 
present law is in effect and the appli- 
cation of Section 22 should be consider- 
ed in the light of the existing law and 
not in the light of any proposal the sec- 
retary has dreamed up to fit the occa- 
sion . . . (Recently it has been noted 
that the Brannan farm plan which the 
secretary has been championing for the 
past two years has been practically re- 
pudiated by Democrats in the Corn Belt 
during the current political campaign.) 


The percentage argument is the same 
one used by free,traders repeatedly in 
support of lowering the tariffs and sub- 
jecting domestic producers to increased 
competition. No matter how small the 
surplus may be above what the market 
will absorb at fair prices, the surplus 
dominates the price in a free and open 
market; 2% per cent of the huge potato 
production of the past two years, far 
above any possible domestic human con- 
sumptive needs, would resolve into a 
much larger percentage if relaied only 
to our actual human domestic needs. 


To the secretary’s letter is attached a 
table showing the exports to Canada as 
proof that we must take all their im- 
ports, regardless—but to our request for 
a similar table showing our imports from 
Canada, no reply is forthcoming. 

As a matter of fact, currently, im- 
ports into the United States are tre- 
mendous, and only the Korean war has 
saved American agriculture from a 
rather disastrous price decline during 
the last six months of 1950. 

When the negotiations that are in 
progress in England for further sharp 
reductions in tariff on many commodi- 
ties produced in this country are con- 
cluded, there will be in effect a 75 per 
cent reduction in tariff rates from the 
rates established in the Tariff Act of 
1930. Some of these days there will be 
a reckoning. When it will come depends 
on the settlement of the disputes that 





are plaguing the world today. When it 
does come, the rich American market 
will be the target for importers the 
world over, and we must then have 
administrative officials that not only 
will create machinery to protect Ameri- 
can industry, labor and _ agriculture 
against a flood of imports, but that 
will not hesitate to use the machinery 
when it is needed. 


The Brannan Plan 


A PLAN that would guarantee good 

prices to the farmers and a break 
for the consumers when buying groceries 
would be an unbeatable proposition—if 
it would work—and when Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan was stumping the 
country a year ago, his’ disarming 
speeches, challenging, “If you have a 
better plan I’ll withdraw mine,” had. us 
worried. He argued that his plan of 
giving direct government subsidies to 
producers of perishable farm products 
would cost less than the present farm 
price support plan. 

There was never any danger that the 
cattlemen would accept this plan. They 
wanted none of it—or any other govern- 
ment plan. A poll by the Record Stock- 
man showed only 11 out of 100 stock- 
men queried favored the plan. To the 
rancher, it meant controls on his busi- 
ness, and more taxes. Would the rank 
and file of farmers take the same clear- 
headed view? 

Now we learn that the idea of high- 
er prices for the farmer and lower price 
for the consumer never really caught on 
with the farmers either. Albert J. Love- 
land, former under secretary of agri- 
culture, in his bid for the job of senator 
from Iowa, expected to make the Bran- 
nan Plan his big issue, but he has now 
dropped the subject entirely. 

Actually, this failure on the part of 
the farmers to open their arms and em- 
brace “the plan” should not be too sur- 
prising. The farmer has his feet anchor- 
ed on solid ground and he is long on 
good sense and a practical viewpoint. 
Anyone who offers him a Utopia should 
be ready to answer some pretty search- 
ing questions if he expects to make the 
“sale” stick. 





THERE /S A DIFFERENCE! 


Here’s an idea that other states 
might want to follow with a view 
to educating hunters and _ saving 


lives and property: The theft pre- 
vention service of the Oregon state 
department of agriculture got busy 


as the hunting season approached 
and posted 2.500 highly visible signs 
on which appears a cow with promi- 
nent horns and the warning, “Mr. 
Hunter, This is NOT a game ani- 
mal!” 









































































California Beckons 


Remember—when you were a very 
small cattleman and you used to play 
guessing games or _ hide-and-go-seek, 
and as the play got closer you would 
tell the searcher that he was getting 
“warmer and warmer”? With a little of 
that feeling we write this month’s story 
about the American National’s 54th con- 
vention. We’re certainly getting “warm- 
er and warmer” as the time draws near 
for the January meeting in San Fran- 
cisco; with next month’s issue—the De- 
cember number—the PRODUCER will 
bring its readers the final pre-conven- 
tion news. There will be quite a bit of 
it, you may be sure, and it will be of 
considerable interest. Among the speak- 
ers who are already definitely booked 
are several well known men who will 


discuss off-the-beaten-path subjects 
that nonetheless bear a definite rela- 
tionship to the livestock and ranching 
industry. 

We’ve been harping these past 
months on the theme of getting your 
reservations—both hotel and travel— 
and other arrangements made early. 
Room requests are coming in thick and 
fast now and it looks as though the con- 
clave will be a record-setting one in 
many ways. Program plans are in the 
final phase and everything else is shap- 
ing up very satisfactorily. All you have 
to do is be on hand to take it all in— 
and in a city like San Francisco, during 
a business gathering of the nation’s 
livestock people, that should be plenty! 

(Program details next month.) 
















































































































The Garden Court of San Franciseo’s 
Palace Hotel, where the American Na. 
tional’s annual banquet will be held the 
evening of Jan. 10. 


— 
Feeding Highlights 


—— MOST IMPORTANT factors jp 

the situation this season are the near. 
record feed supplies, good range feed 
which encourages local demand and de- 
lays marketing from the range areas, a 
further shift toward lightweight feeder 
steers and calves, the high cost of feed- 
ers and the continued strong demand for 
beef. The record feeder cattle prices are 
causing a cautious. attitude by cattle 
feeders and financing groups. 


Information shows a continued tenden- 
cy toward long-term feeding. A five- 
market record of feeder and stocker pur- 
chases during July-September shows a 
somewhat higher proportion of light- 
weight steers than last year. Purchases 
of feeder steers weighing between 500 
and 800 pounds accounted for 64 per cent 
of the July-September purchases, com- 
pared with 62 per cent a year ago. A 
larger proportion of the shipments were 
calves. The five-market records show 
that in September the number of calves 
purchased was only 2 per cent less than 
last September, while purchases of steers 
were 21 per cent less. During July- 
September 10 per cent fewer calves were 
purchased, while steer purchases were 
down about 27 per cent. 


Term F. & M. Under Control 


On Oct. 10, after surveying the Mexi- 
can foot-and-mouth situation, the USDA 
pronounced the disease “definitely under 
control.” As in previous announcements, 
however, the department included a 
warning that until there is definite proof 
that f.-and-m. no longer exists in in- 
fected areas, a rigid embargo must be 
maintained on cloven-hoofed animals 
from south of the border. On Sept. 1 the 
United States-Mexican commission in 
charge, after vaccinating 60,000,000 ani- 
mals and slaughtering 994,629 others, 
suspended the vaccination operations and 
shifted the emphasis to inspection ac- 
tivities. Immediate complete success was 
described as “too much to expect,” but 
the report was on the whole, and despite 
the cautionary note, quite optimistic. At 
such time as animals which have been 
immunized again become susceptible to 
the disease, if no new outbreak occurs, 
then, say bureau officials, the program 
can be considered a success. 


Ge 


A streetside view of the Palace Hotel, 
at the corner of Market and New Mont- 
gomery, San Francisco, headquarters for 
the American National’s meeting, Jan. 
8-10, 1951. 
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Already at work in 
the recently dedi- 
cated laboratory 
building of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute 
Foundation, these 
two researchers are 
employing an isomer- 
ization bath in the 
organic chemistry di- 
vision in connection 
with the analysis of 
animal fats. 


BUILT FOR MEAT RESEARCH 


Special to the AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 
puceR from the American Meat Insti- 
tute Foundation—The recently com- 
pleted laboratory building described in 
the following story and pictures is in- 
dicative of a growing recognition of the 
importance of livestock research. This 
importance is particularly far-reaching 
because it attaches not alone to the pri- 
mary product—meat—but to an ever- 
widening group of by-products which 
in turn affect the field of medicine 
through the development of materials 
that prolong life and make it easier, 
and that fight the ravages of disease.) 


_ NEW $750,000 LABORATORY 
BUILDING of the American Meat 
Institute Foundation was formally dedi- 
cated to research and education in con- 
nection with livestock production and 
processing and livestock product utiliza- 
tion, in unassuming but impressive cere- 
monies conducted at the University of 
Chicago on Oct. 3. 


Scientific explorations being conduct- 
ed at the foundation hold special signifi- 
cance for the livestock producer. The 
many uses for by-products of meat pack- 
ing, including such vital medical discov- 
eries as insulin and ACTH as well as 
utilization of the more common prod- 
ucts, all have resulted from research. 
Increased use of such by-products, of 
course, has been reflected in relatively 
higher market values of livestock and 
traditionally has made it possible for 
the packing industry to offer meat at 
Wholesale prices proportionately lower 
than live cost. Recently, however, the in- 
troduction of substitutes for leather, tal- 
low and greases, hair, bonemeal and 
other products derived from livestock 
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has threatened disruption of this rela- 
tionship between product and live values 
and has focused attention on the need 
for development of new and better prod- 
ucts and for. more effective utilization 
of such products. 


The foundation is a non-profit organ- 
ization affiliated with and located at 
the university. It began operations in 
1947 and is engaged in scientific re- 
search and in education of young sci- 


ee ee 


entists. Its field relates exclusively to 
livestock and products derived from live- 
stock. The new three-story building is 
specially tailored for research and de- 
velopmental work. More than 40 founda- 
tion scientists now are at work on some 
20 research projects. Staff and projects 
will be expanded as funds become avail- 


- able. . 


The founaation as a research organ- 
ization is an outgrowth of an all-indus- 


Sok 


Wesley Hardenbergh (left) president of the American Meat Institute Founda- 
tion; Laird Bell (center). chairman of the board of the University of Chicago, and 
E. T. Filby, vice-president emeritus of the University, inspect the new foundation 


laboratory building on the school campus. 


The foundation is engaged in research 


on livestock, meat and other products derived from livestock. 
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Scientists from physical and analytical chemistry and histology divisions double as butchers in the American Meat 
Institute Foundation’s meat preparations room as they study factors affecting quality of meat. 





try research program initiated a quar- 
ter of a century ago by the American 
Meat Institute, trade association from 
which the foundation takes its name. 
Institute research made many important 
scientific and technical contributions to 
progress in meat processing and proved 
the value and practicality of a union of 
resources behind research. Because of 
the success of the institute program and 
in recognition of the need for a much 
expanded research program, the insti- 
tute sponsored the formation of the 
foundation as an independent research 
agency qualified to carry on a much 
expanded research program. Several 
hundred meat processing companies, 
ranging in size from the smallest to the 
largest, contributed the funds necessary 
to erect the building and voluntarily are 
lending generous financial support to the 
research program now under way. 
Firms engaged in allied types of busi- 
ness have contributed substantially to- 
ward buying necessary equipment. 

The dedicatory program, held within 
a stone’s throw of the birthplace of the 




































































































































































































































Microscopic study of 
physical composition 
and characteristics of 
muscle and other animal 
tissue by the division of 
histology is another im- 
portant American Meat 
Institute Foundation ap- 
proach te the problem 
of progress through re- 
search. 





atomic age, was preceded by a luncheon 
and followed by a tour of the new 
building. Speakers were Thomas E. 
Wilson of Wilson & Co., Inc., represent- 
ing the foundation as chairman of its 
board; Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins 
of the university, and Laird Bell, chair- 
man of the board of Weyerhauser Tim- 
ber Co., as a representative of indus- 
try. 

Attending the dedication was a sig- 
nificantly representative group of 375 
persons, including livestock producers, 
meat packers, stockyards and marketing 
agency officials, railroad and banking 
executives, heads of government depart- 
ments, leading retail and restaurant as- 
sociation officials, and educators and 
scientists from all parts of the United 
States. Several visitors from Canada 
and the United Kingdom also were 
present. 

A sound proportion of research proj- 
ects now under way at the foundation 
relate to cattle and the utilization of 
products derived from the processing of 
cattle. One project seeks development 






















of improved methods of handling hides 
and skins in the packing plant, includ- 
ing practica, methods of cleaning, bet- 
ter curing methods and new uses for 
hides, hide substance and leather. An- 
other group of scientists is attempting 
to find new uses for greases and tallow, 
to improve stability of animal fats, and 
is exploring the possibility of develop- 
ing new fat derivatives and uses for 
such products. 

The nutritional value of meat scrap, 
tankage and other by-products of meat 
processing, when used as a protein sup- 
plement in the feeding of livestock and 
poultry, is being subjected to extensive 
study. Data produced have firmly sub- 
stantiated the nutritional value of ani- 
mal source proteins and have contributed 
substantial information on proper use 
of these animal feed supplements. Much 
of the foundation’s current research is 
being done on vitamin B,, and _ other 
elements of the animal protein factor 
and on comparative evaluation of nutri- 
tional elements. 

(Turn to Page 24) 
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CHATTY NEW BOOKLET HAS 

just been published by the American 
National Live Stock Association. Public 
Relations Adviser F. H. Sinclair of 
Sheridan, Wyo., has titled it “Just Be- 
tween You’n Me!” and has given it an 
eye-catching cover carrying a message 
from the popular screen star Joel Mc- 
Crea, who is himself a member of the 
National. The little 12-pager, which will 
be distributed through national retail 
outlets and elsewhere, quotes Actor Mc- 
Crea, advising the public that “America 
has plenty of food. ... Our great pro- 
ductive capacity, coupled with American 
agriculture’s skill and know-how, will 
continue to make Americans the best fed 
people on earth.” 

Inside, the booklet tells the consumer: 
“You’n me are mighty important to one 
another. . . . Your patronage makes it 
possible for me to get along in this 
world of ours. I prosper only when you 
prosper, and your ability to buy meat is 
always my first concern. I am important 
to you, too... in two ways. First, I pro- 
vide for you the most essential item in 
your diet—meat, which I produce by con- 
verting humanly inedible grass and for- 
age into edible food. Second, I create new 
wealth—wealth which is spent for your 
services, for the things you make, mer- 
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chandise and distribute. . . . We have 
mutual interests in each other’s well- 
being. . . . This booklet is designed to 
tell you about a few things which influ- 
ence the price you pay for your meat. 


“The cattle producer is one business 
man who does NOT set his selling price. 
Cattle are sold in the open market, at 
the 12 great central markets or the 2,000- 
odd auction rings scattered throughout 
the United States—where the buyers 
compete for available cattle which they 
buy by the pound. ... No one can an- 
ticipate what they will bring, how they 
may grade or what they will weigh when 
they arrive at these markets. ... Many 
factors influence the price these cattle 
will bring. A storm, strike or an excep- 
tionally heavy run of cattle on the 
market affect daily prices. The packing- 
house buyer pays whatever amount is 
necessary to buy the grades and quantity 
which are available to meet the antici- 
pated demand of the retailers for meat. 
Cattle, being live animals, are a highly 
perishable commodity. They lose weight 
rapidly, can become crippled or killed, 
so that it is always necessary to sell all 
cattle as quickly as possible after ar- 
rival on the market REGARDLESS OF 
THE PREVAILING PRICES. ... No 
producer is able to predict just what the 
beef animal may be worth at marketing 
time. 


To the question, “Can the cattleman 
hold his cattle from the market to get a 
higher price?” the booklet answers an 
emphatic No... . “An animal is capable 
of putting on so much weight. Once this 
weight has been gained and he is in 
marketable condition no more can be 
done for him. Each day he is held costs 
money, so that when he has reached top 
condition he can become a liability if 
held for any further length of time. He 
must be disposed of quickly—regardless 
of market prices. The cycle of operation 
in producing beef animals is about three 
years. Each year the cattleman must 
market a part of his herd to make room 
for younger cattle which are coming on, 
and to obtain income to-meet current 
expenses such as labor, taxes, repairs 
and replacements and other operating 
expense. Like every other businss man, 
he must rely on turnover for his profits. 
It is a physical impossibility for him to 
withhold cattle from the market for 
more than a very brief time in the hope 
of receiving higher prices. ... 


The cattleman, it is pointed out, does 
not reduce the size of his herds so as to 
create scarcity. “The stockman tailors 
the size of his herds according to avail- 
able pasture and forage. Because he must 
look forward two or three years, and 
meet his expenses which may increase in 
the meantime, he has as many cattle on 
his place as it will support. . . . Climatic 
conditions govern his activities. .. . Some 
years the grass may be very high; on 
the other hand, it may be so dry that 
even the jackrabbits carry canteens.” 
Winter weather, preceded by an ab- 
normally dry summer, may make for 
hay and grass which lack sufficient nu- 
tritive elements to produce a good calf 


crop in the spring. Normally it requires 
12 cows to produce 10 calves. A hard 
winter and a cold, late spring can re- 
duce the number of calves that survive 
frigid, wet spring weather. “Cattle which 
have been subjected to the extreme 
weather conditions, either summer or 
winter, over which the producer has no 
control very frequently are not of the 
quality which will bring the stockman 
sufficient income to make his operation 
profitable. 


“The final step in producing a meat 
animal is done by the corn farmer in the 
Corn Belt states. This is called ‘finish- 
ing.’ Cattle which have been produced 
on grass are shipped to the corn states 
where they are fed corn for periods 
varying from 90 days to a year. This not 
only adds flesh and quality of meat but 
increases the over-all tonnage of meat. 
. . . The size of the corn crop is often 
reflected in the retail price of meat be- 
cause a short corn crop may limit the 
over-all tonnage of meat produced. 


“T-bones, sirloins and prime ribs are 
the choicest cuts; they come from the 
loin or mid-section. There are a limited 
number of these cuts which can be ob- 
tained from a single animal. Quite natur- 
ally, the demand for these cuts causes 
them to be the highest priced cuts from 
a beef carcass. Between you’n me, the 
other cuts are just as good—if properly 


WE CANT BUILD EM LIKETHIS — 





BECAUSE COWBOYS WOULD HAVE TO 
CARRY WAGON JACKS TO KEEP EM 
Orr HIGH CENTER. 


prepared. They have just as much nu- 
triment, just as much flavor and are 
just as desirable in every way, and they 
do not cost the consumer so much. And, 
between you’n me, don’t be misled about 
grass-fattened cattle! The idea that all 
grass-fed beef is stringy, tough and un- 
palatable is wrong. Good grade grass 
beef is tender and delicious. The golden 
yellow tallow is chuck full of vitamins 
which come from the succulent, nutri- 
tious green grass—the same grass that 
makes milk, which is said to be the 
most perfect food. Good grass-fattened 
beef has wonderful flavor. The quality 
of the meat depends upon the quality of 
the animal. Meat which has good tallow 
‘cover’ and has thin strips of fat run- 
ning through it—a marbelized appear- 
ance—is usually tasty and tender. 

The meat packers do not conspire to 
fix the prices of beef animals and the 
wholesale price of meats. ... “There are 
more than 4,000 meat packers and 
slaughterers in the country. Meat pack- 
ing is a highly competitive industry. The 
packers not only compete for the daily 
available cattle supply in the great 
marketing centers but they also compete 
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for the business of the retail meat dealer. 
All are dealing in highly perishable 
products which must be moved at light- 
ning-like speed. The daily needs of the 
consuming public and the available sup-, 
ply of meat and meat animals are the 
controlling factor in meat prices. The 
meat packer makes many by-products, 
such as soap, essential oils and fats, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals and many 
other useful and necessary things... . 
The manufacture of by-products brings 
down the cost of your meat. 

Neither does the retail meat dealer 
fix the prices at which meat is sold to 
the consumer. “The retailer performs a 
very useful function. He must buy the 
carcasses from packer or slaughterer and 
divide them up into the cuts which suit 
the average housewife, the hotel and the 
restaurant, He, too, is dealing with a 
very highly perishable product. He must 
anticipate what the consuming public 
will need. He has fixed overhead to meet 
and expenses such as labor, rent, insur- 
ance, taxes, paper and some shrinkage. 


fl Wares 





His business depends upon the purchas- 
ing power of his customer. Unemploy- 
ment, strikes or adverse conditions can 
affect his volume of business. Sudden 
changes may mean that he must dispose 
of his perishable stock at a loss. . . 
Like all others, he is entitled to a fair 
return on his investment as well as a 
reasonable profit for himself; 300,000 
retailers compete for your patronage. 

“If neither the producer, the packer 
nor the retailer arbitrarily fixes the con- 
sumer’s meat prices, then who is re- 
sponsible? Just between you’n me, two 
very old fellows who have always been 
present in all transactions ever since the 
world began—SUPPLY and DEMAND. 
When supply is bigger than demand, 
prices are low. When demand is bigger 
than supply, prices are high. When de- 
mand and supply are in balance every- 
body is happy!” 

The little book, which opens on a note 
of “getting better acquainted,” does a 
workmanlike job of proving the thesis 
that the cattleman and the consumer 
have “much more in common than ap- 
pears on the surface.” It should forge 
another link in the chain of good rela- 
tionship between the producer and the 
person who gets the end product, for “in 
spite of our different environments, our 
desires, aims and philosophy are alike. 
We all strive for a reasonably good in- 
come so that we may live well, enjoy 
some of the better things of modern liv- 
ing—and to be able to rear, educate and 
train our children to be self-reliant, 
capable Americans. .. .” 
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Effect of Social Security Act 
Amendments Upon the Ranch 


O*’ August 28, the President approved 
the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1950. Part of the effect of these 
amendments is to extend for the first 
time the old age and survivors insur- 
ance system to agricultural workers. 
The purpose of this memorandum is to 
explain how these amendments will af- 
fect ranches and farms. 


I. Who Is Covered? 


Any agricultural worker who is regu- 
larly employed and who within a cal- 
endar quarter earns at least $50 in 
cash remuneration is covered under the 
amendments. In other words, each of 
the following requirements must be met 
before an employee is covered. 


He or she must be an agricultural 
worker as that term is defined. 


He or she must be regularly employed 
as that term is defined. 

He or she must receive at least $50 
in cash remuneration during a calendar 
quarter. 

(1) An agricultural worker includes 
an employee who performs services in 
connection with cultivating the soil, har- 
vesting crops or raising livestock. It 
includes also any employee who per- 
forms services connected with the oper- 
ation, management or maintenance of a 
farm or ranch, or of a non-profit ditch, 
canal or reservoir company. The defi- 
nition also includes any employee whose 
services are performed in the handling 
of any agricultural commodity in its 
unmanufactured state, if his employer 
produced more than one-half of that 
commodity. (If the employer produced 
less than one-half of the commodity 
handled, the employee will be covered 
without meeting the tests required for 
agricultural workers.) If any of these 
services are performed for an owner, 
tenant or other person in the possession 
of a farm or ranch and who is engaged 
in operating it, then these services con- 
stitute covered agricultural labor. How- 
ever, if these services are performed for 
a cooperative organization, they do not 
constitute agricultural labor. It should 
be noted that a domestic employee on 
a ranch or an employee whose services 
are not performed in the course of the 
rancher’s trade or business are covered 
as agricultural workers if the ranch is 
operated for profit. Generally, a ranch 
is considered not to be operated for 
profit if it is occupied primarily for 
residential purposes or if it is used 
primarily for the pleasure of the occu- 
pant or his family, or as a hobby. If 
the farm is not operated for profit, do- 
mestic workers will be covered only if 
they meet the specific requirements for 
domestic workers, and other workers 
will be covered only if they meet the 
requirements for casual labor. 

Wages paid by an employer to his 
children who are under 21 do not. count 


toward social security and neither q 
wages paid by a husband to his wife, by 
a wife to her husband or by sons and 
daughters to their parents. 


(2) An employee is regularly em- 
ployed if during a calendar quarter h. 
performs agricultural services for the 
Same employer on a full-time basis fo, 
at least 60 days, and if that calendgy 
quarter is immediately preceded by a 
calendar quarter in which he was ¢op. 
tinuously employed by that same em. 
ployer. The act defines a calendar quar. 
ter as a three-months period ending 
Mar. 31, June 30, Sept. 30, or Dee, 31. 
For example, suppose an employee whoge 
job is raising livestock enters the em. 
ploy of Rancher A on Jan. 1, 1951, He 
continues to work on a full-time basis 
for Rancher A until July 31, 1951. This 
employee will be considered to be regu- 
larly employed during the calendar 
quarter Apr. 1 to June 30 because dur- 
ing this calendar quarter he worked on 
a full-time basis for at least 60 days 
and because this calendar quarter was 
immediately preceded by a calendar 
quarter in which he was continuously 
employed by Rancher A. He would not 
be considered to have been regularly 
employed from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, be- 
cause this quarter was not preceded by 
a quarter in which he was employed by 
Rancher A. The employee would be 
considered to have been regularly em- 
ployed during the calendar quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30, although he only worked 
30 days in this quarter, because the law 
is that an employee, once he has quali- 
fied as being regularly employed, con- 
tinues to be regularly employed until 
the end of a quarter in which he does 
not work for 60 days. After Sept. 30, 
the employee would not be covered, nor 
would he be again until a calendar quar- 
ter in which he worked for one employer 
on a full-time basis for at least 6) 
days, and until that quarter was imme- 
diately preceded by a calendar quarter 
in which he worked continuously for 
that employer. 


(3) The requirement that to be cov- 
ered an agricultural worker who is reg- 
ularly employed must earn $50 in cash 
remuneration during the calendar quatr- 
ter means, for example, that a rancher 
will not have to include, in figuring the 
amount earned by an employee, the value 
of room and board furnished that en- 
ployee. It should be noted that the test 





OLD-AGE BENEFITS PAYABLE 
TO VARIOUS GROUPS AT GIVEN 
LEVELS OF AVERAGE INCOME 


Ave. Retired Retired Widow Widow 
mo’ly. worker worker atage and2 
wage alone and wife 65 children 


$50 $25 $ 37.50 $18.75 $ 40 
100 50 75.00 37.50 80 
200 ~=—s«6 97.00 48.80 130 


300 80 120.00 60.00 150 | 
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As happens time after time, shipping fever struck 
down this calf, even though it was never shipped. 
Shipping fever (Hemorrhagic Septicemia) may 
strike whenever there is an upset in animal routine 
—and is not confined to the actual shipping period. 


Upsets in routine such as weaning, radical feed 
and climatic changes, dehorning and branding, 
even excessive handling lower an animal’s resist- 
ance to disease —and can result in costly shipping 
fever losses. 


Many cattlemen have learned from experience 


that it pays to protect their herds by vaccinating 
against shipping fever prior to any upsets in routine. 


Guard against shipping fever losses with these field- 
proven Cutter “Blue Ribbon” Alhydrox* Vaccines: 


Hemseptol® (atnyprox)—A formalin-killed hemor- 
rhagic septicemia bacterin prepared from the organisms 
of the Pasteurella group and recommended for active 
immunity against shipping fever. 





Pelmenal® (atnyorox)—A formalin-killed mixed bac- 
terin prepared from the organisms of the Pasteurella 
group plus other organisms often associated in pul- 
monary type infections. Recommended in the preven- 
tion of hemorrhagic septicemia and associated pulmon- 
ary infections. 


Blacklegol S-HS”’* (ALHYDROX)—Provides in a single 
10 cc. dose long-time immunity against (1) blackleg and 
(2) malignant edema, plus seasonal protection against 
(3) shipping fever. When cattle which are not known 
to be fully protected against blackleg and malignant 
edema need shipping fever protection, use Blacklegol 
Peg and guard against all three diseases in a single 
shot. 


Shipping Fever Vaccination should be com- 
pleted not less than 10 days before expected up- 
sets in routine lower resistance. 





CUTTER LABORATORIES «+ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


*Cutter Trade Name for Aluminum Hydroxide. 
Alhydrox as an adsorbing agent holds the vac- 
cine in the tissues longer; releasing it slowly giv- 
ing the effect of repeated small doses to build 
peak immunity. 


FOR PREVENTION OF SHIPPING FEVER... 


CUTTER + Hemseptol - Pelmenal - Blacklegol “S-HS” 











is on money earned in a calendar quar- 
ter, regardless of when the employee is 
paid. By cash remuneration is meant a 
remuneration in any form of monetary 
exchange, including a check. 

Although the Social Security amend- 
ments of 1950 extend coverage to many 
self-employed persons, coverage is not 
extended to self-employed ranchers or 
farmers, including tenant farmers. 


ll. What Returns and Payments 
Must Be Made? 


(1) Rate of taxes. If a rancher or 
farmer has in his employ any person 
who is covered as explained above, then 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, the rancher or 
farmer must begin to deduct 1% per 
cent of the wages of that employee. The 
employer must also pay an equal tax 
of 1% per cent of that employee’s 
wages. This withholding and the pay- 
ment by the employer of an equal amount 
of tax must continue until taxes have 
been paid on $3,600 of wages earned by 
each employee. If the present act is 
not amended further, the 1% per cent 
rate will continue until the end of 1955. 
Thereafter the rate will become 2 per 
cent and will be gradually increased 
over a period of years until it becomes 
3% per cent. 


If the employer fails to collect the 
1% per cent which his employee must 
contribute and fails to deduct it from 
wages, he is nevertheless held liable for 
the amount he should have deducted and 
withheld. If an employer withholds no 
tax or a tax less than the correct 
amount, he can collect the amount of 
the under-collection by deducting it 
from remuneration in a later quarter. 


(2) Account number. Each rancher, 
prior to making any deposit of taxes 
or returns, should apply to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau on Form SS-4 for an 
account number. 


(3) Deposit of taxes. If the taxes 
withheld from the wages of employees, 
when added to the amount of taxes the 
employer must pay, exceed one hundred 
dollars in either of the first two months 
of a calendar quarter, then the em- 
ployer, by 15 days after the close of 
the month in which the aggregate was 
more than $100, must deposit the taxes 
with a Federal Reserve Bank or other 
authorized depository, such as a national 
bank. If the aggregate amount of So- 
cial Security taxes does not exceed $100 
for the calendar month, the employer is 
not required to deposit them, but he 
may do so if he wishes. Deposit of taxes 
for the last month of the quarter, no 
matter how large the amount, is op- 
tional, but should be made by the last 
day of the next month. When taxes are 
deposited, a depository receipt (Form 
450) must be presented to the bank. 

(4) Quarterly returns. On or before 
the last day of the month following the 
close of each calendar quarter, a quar- 
terly return for the calendar quarter 
ended must be filed. This return is to be 
filed on Form 941 with the Collector of 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Outlook is Bullish on Fed Light Steers: 
Weaker on Heavier Ones 


By H. W. FRENCH 


nes DOLLAR HOGS AND THIR- 


ty dollar cattle seem to comprise the 
status of the general livestock market 
at the moment and this wide spread is 
causing some concern, with little or no 
complaint on lambs. Which way is the 
market headed? Many believe, although 
hog receipts are seasonally increasing, 
that the hog market will hold up well 
and may even rise as pork is relatively 
the cheapest meat currently. 


In other words, most experts are 
looking for a healthy hog market and 
expect little bullishness on the rank 
and file of grain-fed cattle. They are 
looking for a good market on grass- 
fed offerings, especially cows, the re- 
mainder of the season, basing their 
judgment on the expectations of mod- 
erate range supplies at the public 
markets. 


For weeks, grass cattle market re- 
ports regularly show smaller receipts 
than the corresponding time a year ago 
—an indication that the range cattle are 
not to be had. This is partly because of 
the exceptionally heavy buying in pro- 
ducing areas, although most of this buy- 
ing was of replacement stock. So far 
this season the number of grass-fat 
steers and heifers has been exceptionally 
light, and this was particularly true of 
heifers. 


While the general tendency of prices 
on grain-fed steers has been downward, 
the choice and prime offerings are grad- 
ually working to higher levels; but it 








must be remembered that the longe 
feeding period has an enhancing infly. 
ence on the price. Some of the best cat. 
tle are making surprising yields, often 
going above 63 per cent, and each dregs. 
ing per cent makes around 75 cents per 
hundredweight on the live animal. 


"Hand-to-Mouth" 

Dressed beef markets have been er. 
ratic and at times forced buyers of live 
cattle to slow down. Each time the 
dressed trade shows a little activity, 
buyers are right back for more cattle, 
apparently trying to operate more or 
less on a hand-to-mouth basis, refusing 
to pile up any great inventory. This con- 
dition may prevail the balance of the 
year. 


















Despite the recent declines, which over 
a period of two months amounted to $2 
or more on some of the grain-feds, cat- 
tle feeders are still showing a profit— 
but that is because many of the cattle 
now being marketed were purchased 
many months ago when _ replacement 
costs were several dollars per hundred- 
weight below prevailing levels. 








Fed steer prices now being paid 
probably would net a loss to the feed- 
er, based on present replacement cost, 
yet both stocker and feeder buyers 
keep supporting the rising market, 
especially on the calves and light cat- 
tle. Up to date the man without cau- 
tion has been making the big profits 
but the recent uplift in replacement 
prices in the face of steady to lower 


































































































Trailing Cattle. Picture courtesy Record Stockman 
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CALVES DOUBLED WEIGHT THROUGH 
WINTER ON PURINA RANGE CHECKERS, 


REPORTS LUCKY MOORHEAD 


Lucky Moorhead runs the big 3-R Ranch, 
Pueblo, Colorado. They handle weaned 
calves, roughing them through to grass. 
Last winter these calves were fed Purina 
Range Checkers and alfalfa hay. When 
they were brought to the 3-R, they 
weighed about 300 lbs. When they were 
weighed last spring, they averaged 600 
pounds... doubled their weight! Moor- 
head says, “I like Purina results!” 





ver 


) $2 Ranchers all over the West find Purina 
“a Range Checkers a great range supple- 
ttle ment. There’s a VARIETY of protein... 
ised proved better than single-source supple- 
rent ments ... PLUS carbohydrates, minerals 
red and vitamins for sound condition and 
; heavy calves. The things usually lacking 
in roughage are found in Purina Range 


Checkers. Long years of actual test—right 
out on the range—prove Purina is right. 


st, 


This year feed a supplement made to sup- 
ply what range usually lacks... Purina 
Range Checkers or Vitamin-A-Enriched 
Range Breeder Checkers (for poor 
range). Be sure you see your Purina 
Dealer soon. You'll be glad you did. 





Results of 2-season feeding experiment, Purina vs. cottonseed 
meal, reported at Ocala, Florida, September 6, 1950. 


500 Southeastern cattlemen gathered at Norris Cattle Com- 
pany’s Anthony Farms to hear and see results of the experiment. 


“HERE ARE RESULTS THEY SAW: 

Better Cow Condition — Wet cows, fed cottonseed meal, lost 29 Ibs. — 
January through March. Wet cows, fed Purina experimental rations, gained 
57 lbs. during the same period. f 


Bigger Calf Crops — In 1950, cows fed Purina produced 21% more calves 
than cows fed cottonseed meal. 


Heavier Calves to Sell — Calves from one Purina-fed lot of cows were 
creep-fed while nursing. They averaged 22.2 Ibs. more than calves in lots 
not creep-fed. Extra net profit per calf about $2.50. 


- 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver ° Kansas City ° Omaha ° Pocatello 
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, Makes a Big Difference 
CE 





fat prices may mean a different story 
later. 


Feed is abundant everywhere, and ex- 
ceptionally good weather for the last, 
month has brought the corn crop along 
closer to maturity, whereas a short time 
ago frost damage was supposed to make 
a good share of the corn soft. The cattle 
feeder will have access to plenty of feed 
of all kinds, and naturally he does not 
want to be without cattle. 


In Cold Storage 


National supply of meats in refrig- 
erated storage on Sept. 30 was 406.000,- 
000 pounds, a withdrawal of 60,000,000 
pounds during September. Frozen beef 
increased by 6,000,000 pounds during 
September, to 68,000,000 pounds. Pork 
holdings declined by 64,000,000 pounds, 
leaving 239,000.000 pounds at the end 
of the month. Frozen pork totaled 78,- 
000,000 pounds, while other pork totaled 
159,000,000 pounds. 

Late in September choice and prime 
fed steers at Chicago were steady to 
strong, while other grades were approx- 
imately weak to $1 lower than a month 
earlier, some average good and low 
chvice showing more loss. Good to choice 
heifers meanwhile advanced 25 to 50 
cents, common and low medium showing 
mainly $1 decline. Cows were generally 
$1 to $1.50 lower, while bulls were stea- 
dy to 50 cents higher. Good and choice 
light vealers were very scarce and gen- 
erally sold steady but other grades and 
most heavy calves were $1 to $2 lower. 

Good and choice beef steers at Chi- 
cago have been bulking at $29 to $32.50 
but the choice and prime readily made 
$33 to $33.50 and some loads at $33.75 
to $34 were the highest since last March 
Any number of good to choice heifers 
scored $29 to $31, some outstanding 
kinds making $32.25 and others at Kan- 
sas City reaching $33. 

Good cows at midwest markets usu- 
ally sold at $20.50 to $22.50 and a few 
westerns scored $22.75 and higher, but 
common at many points often went be- 
low $19 and light canners were obtain- 
able below $15. Some heavy sausage 
bulls passed $26.75 at Chicago when 
heavy bulls were to be had at $24.50 
down. Vealers rarely passed $33 al- 
though at St. Louis they sold as high 
as $38. Comparatively few heavy calves, 
however, made $29 and higher. 


Cattle Feeding Considerable 


A high volume of cattle feeding was 
in evidence as of Oct. 1, although the 
number moved into the Corn Belt since 
last June was below a year ago. Cali- 
fornia is expected to have a number 
far ahead of any other year, and Ari- 
zona operations will be substantially 
larger. Other western states may have 
as many or more than last year, and 
Texas reports an increase. Feed grain 
supplies are big, and the hay crop 
was the second largest on record. 

The price of feeder and stocker cattle 
at five large feeder markets late in 
September was the highest for the per- 
iod, and about $7 higher than a year 
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ago. Seasonal declines in stocker and 
feeder prices have been practically ab- 
sent. In 12 of the last 18 weeks the 
average price of feeder and stocker cat- 
tle has been $27 or more. 


Illinois had 271,000 cattle on feed Oct. 
1 against 201,000 a year ago, while Iowa 
reported 563,000 and 469,000, respect- 
ively, with Nebraska showing 250,000 
and 225,000, respectively. Each state, 
however, had less than on July 1. 


Early in October, Chicago reported 28 
per cent choice and prime beef steers 
and 54.8 per cent of the good grade. 
Omaha at the same time showed 4.2 per 
cent choice and prime and 65.8 per cent 
good, while Sioux City reported 4.6 per 
cent choice and prime and 71 per cent 
good. Figures for other points were 
mostly intermediate. 


For the week ended Oct 5, average 
price of choice and prime beef steers 
at Chicago figured $31.87 against $32.68 
a year ago, yet the average price of all 
grades at $30.26 was up $1.64—due 
mainly to considerably higher prices 
for medium and good offerings. The 
composite average at Omaha and Sioux 
City was up more than at Chicago. 


Current contracting of replacement 
cattle in the producing areas is very 
light, most feedlot and pasture oper- 
ators now receiving what they pur- 
chased by contract several months 
ago. Some increase in the movement 
to northern Colorado is evident but 
most of the light cattle now en route 
are going to wheat pasture men: 


Continued dryness in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area to date has had no bad in- 
fluence on stockers and feeders at Den- 
ver, mainly because most of the current 
buying at that market is by Corn Belt 
and wheat pasture men. It may have 
much influence on the fall pastures. 


S. & F. Demand Good 


Stocker and feeder demand the 
country over is much better than gener- 
ally predicted. Calves, light yearlings 
and cows are getting the most atten- 
tion. At the present it looks as though 
more cows will be taken out than last 
year, country buyers taking anything 
that can walk. Strong-weight cows are 
the best bet, as current mild weather 
cannot last forever. 

Stocker and feeder prices at Chicago 
suffered considerable decline but the 
rejuvenated late demand has resulted in 
much improvement, so that closing prices 
for replacement steers were not over 
$1 lower than a month earlier, heifers 
showing less decline and some calves 
selling nearly steady. Not many stock 
cows are arriving at Chicago, but else- 
where the supply is satisfactory and 
prices are higher. 

Some choice yearling steers reached 
$32 for replacement purposes, but sales 
at $31 and above were limited. while 
many of the medium to good 1750- to 
1,000-pound steers landed at $24.50 to 
$28.50, two-way steers 900 pounds and 
up going at $29.40 to $30.50. Good Mon- 


(Continued on Page 43) 





LATE RANGE SALES 


New Mexico — 270 cows and 
calves, in central part, $250 per pair; 
54 older cows, $150 a head. Eastern 
section—35 cows and calves, $261 
per pair, immediate delivery. Kan. 
sas—24 whiteface bred cows, bred to 
calve early in spring, medium qual- 
ity, $180 a head, immediate delivery, 
Texas Panhandle—293 heifers, 603 

pounds, $25.50; 1,531 steers, 675 pounds, 
$26; 100 steers, 580 pounds, $25; 550 
heifer calves, 430 pounds, $30; 80 mixed, 
$32 for steers and $31 for heifers (weigh. 
ed off grass, with 3 per cent shrink, 
current delivery.) Southwest Texas—700 
Brahman steer yearlings, $24.50; 238 
low grade steers, $24; current delivery; 
900 red and roan steers, low grade, $24, 
November delivery; 100 head 900 pound 
cows, $25, current delivery. Central west 
Texas—100 good Angus steer calves, 
$30.50. 

Northern Nevada—300 yearling 


feeder steers, $27.50; 170 older 
steers, $25; aged cows, $16.50.— 
Above three _ paragraphs from 


P&MA Oct. 27. 
West Texas -Livestock Weekly 
says there are very few country 
trading reports, only a few of scat- 
tered carloads of calves sold at 
around 30 cents a pound.... A sale 
is reported at Amarillo of 125 800- 
to 850-pound cows at 18! cents. 
Local livestock markets in Florida re- 
port: Lake City—Cows, $13-$17; bulls. 
$18.20-$20; heifers, $17.10-$23.50; calves, 
$16.90-$20.80; steers, $19.20-$20. Wau- 
chula—(Averages) calves, 235 pounds, 
$25.10; steers, 550 pounds, $23; heifers, 
400 pounds, $24.50; cows, 600 pounds, 
$18.75; bulls, 800 pounds, $20.50. Lake- 
land — Cows, $17-$28.50; calves, $20- 
$28.50; steers and heifers, $18-$27.25; 
bulls, $18.50-$22; yearlings, $23-$25.75. 

Recent range sales in Nebraska, cen- 
tral section—steer and heifer calves, 
31% and 30 cents, respectively; 100 two- 
year-old steers, 26 cents; yearling steers 
and heifers, 28 and 26% cents, respec- 
tively; north central area—36 yearling 
steers, 27 cents; yearling heifers, 26% 
cents; 140 yearling steers, 2914 cents; 
steer and heifer calves, 31144 cents; 15 
steer calves, 38 cents; 6 vearling steer’, 
26 cents. Reported by Sandhills Cattle 
Association. 

In Oregon—at Fields, string of 
666-pound yearling steers, no shrink, 
sold to auction sales buyer at 27 
cents at the ranch. At Drewsey, mix- 
ed calves sold at $100 to $110 per 
head, estimated weight at ranch 375 
to 385 pounds. Near Prineville, 30 
good quality cows and calves at $328 
a pair. 
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SHIPPING FEVER 
METRITIS 

CALF DIPHTHERIA 
CALF SCOURS 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS 
FOOT ROT 


ue SULMET™ 


SULFAMETHAZINE Keak 


THE ALL-PURPOSE, LOW-COST, 
TIME-PROVED SULFA DRUG 


Available in Six Dosage Forms 
for Fast Action Against Many 
Bacterial Diseases of Farm Animals 


Many animals are back to normal feeding after one treat- 
ment—stunting and weight losses due to prolonged illness 
are avoided. 

Get the advantages of once-a-day treatment—time and 
labor are saved, frequent handling of animals is unnecessary. 

SULMET Sulfamethazine is available as: POWDER, 
TABLETS, OBLETS*, TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye 
bacterial infections), SOLUTION 12.5% (may be used as a 
drench) and INJECTABLE SOLUTION available by or on the 
prescription of a veterinarian. 

Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the con- 
stant war against disease. Consult him for the most effec- 
tive management practices and disease-control procedures 
to meet your individual needs. 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Clip this coupon and send to us at the address below for your 
FREE COPY of “COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK.” 
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Town i ra oe Comity. Cz ___State 
My Dealer’s Name Is ceca Town ‘ be 











* % LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
4 Libero AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 
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At inpustRY SECO 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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N THESE TWO PAGES are some shots showing horses at work drawing 


machinery, carrying riders as they herd cattle, etc., against backgrounds 
varying from the snowy tops of Wyoming’s Tetons to the level lands of the 
prairie states. The horse continues to hold a place in the plans of the stock- 
man despite the fact that his kind are steadily decreasing in number with 
the passing years. A release on livestock population figures coming out of 
the USDA this year showed there were 7,400,000 horses and mules in the 
United States, with horses 75 per cent below the peak in 1915; there were 
only 142,000 colts under a year of age. Conversely, motored farm and ranch 
equipment was coming into ever greater use; in March there were 3,000,000 


tractors—about half as many as there were horses.—Pictures courtesy The 
Record Stockman, Denver. 
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Crowd at the Yavapai Calf Sale, Hays-Zw 





ang Ranch in Peeples Valley, Ariz., 





1,500 AT YAVAPAI SALE 


The Hays-Zwang ranch in Peeples 
Valley played host to over 1,500 people 
on Saturday, Sept. 30, for the 18th an- 
nual Yavapai County Calf Sale and bar- 
becue. 

Sixty-seven top Hereford calves from 
ranches in Yavapai County averaged 
438 pounds and were auctioned off by 
Tex Condon for a record price of 36.9 
cents per pound to Frank Kenly of 
Glendale, Ariz. 

A Brahman calf donated by the Baird 
Ranch went for 30 cents to Ted Gilbert 
of the Production Livestock Marketing 
Association and was then donated to the 
Yavapai 4-H Club and resold to Sorrels 
and Thimmes of Yarnell. An Angus bull 
calf donated by Billy Grounds of King- 
man was knocked down to Lloyd Cav- 
ness, secretary of the Arizona Livestock 
Sanitary Board, for $235. 

Prior to the sale the calves were judged 
by John Beloat of Buckeye. First place 
award went to the Coyote Springs Ranch 
of Lonesome Valley. The Cochrane 
Ranch of Camp Verde took second and 
fourth place honors with two calves 
consigned to the sale. Third place went 
to Ralston and Rhodes of Cornville. Hon- 
orable mention went to John Hays, Earl 
Hopper, Chick Orme and Jim Filor. 


Colo. Regional Meeting 


The Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
regional meeting in early October at 
Lamar, in the southeastern part of the 
state, was marked by heavy attendance 
—upward of 300—and efficient work on 
problems listed for consideration. A 
Bang’s control plan, under which cattle- 
men themselves in many cases would be 
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voluntarily schooled and deputized to 
perform official vaccinations, was okayed 
for further consideration, and prelim- 
inary plans for effective truck inspection 
to discourage theft were proposed. 


Host to the meeting was the Bent- 
Prowers Cattle and Horse Association, 
and scores of Colorado local livestock 
organizations were represented. 

A feature of the meeting was the sev- 
eral panel discussions going on simul- 
taneously on dry-land pasture, Bang’s 
control, theft and research. Rain-making 
was explained by a young research ex- 
pert, Paul Rush of the American Insti- 
tute of Aerological Research. 


Speakers also included Thaine Sussex, 
president of the junior cattlemen’s group; 
Attorney George H. Blickhahn of Ala- 
mosa; Mrs. Leslie Kuhn, secretary of 
the Colorado CowBelles, and Wilmer J. 
MeMillin, district manager of the farm 
loan division of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Emmett Dignan of the 
U. S. National Bank, Denver, and Dan 
Thornton, candidate for governor, spoke 
at the banquet. 





“first” 


Following upon a _ successful 
with the meeting it held in Glasgow dur- 
ing August, the Montana Stockgrowers 
Association has now scheduled another 
“grass roots” convention—this one to 


take place Nov. 25 at Dillon. Several 
hundred stockmen are expected to attend. 


The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association has 
decided to start publication of a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin in addition to its 


monthly Idaho edition of the A Muricay 
CATTLE PRODUCER. 






A variety of matters came in for dis. 
cussion when some 35 persons attended 
an executive meeting of the Oregon Cat. 
tlemen’s Association in Baker on Sept 
28, just before the organization’s bull 
sale. Decision was postponed on a group 
hospitalization insurance plan and on the 
possibility of amending the present brand 
law, pending further study of these gyp. 
jects. The group passed a resolution 
asking the BAI to permit the sale anq 
use of multiple-dose vaccine for Bang’s 
disease, and rehired Blaine Hallock of 
Baker as association lawyer. 





At a recent meeting, members of the 
Levy County (Fla.) Cattlemen’s Aggo. 
ciation decided to continue the organiza. 
tion. In an election held at the Brongop 
gathering, G. W. Baker of Williston was 
elected to succeed J. W. Turner of Chief. 
land in the presidency. 


The announcement eagerly anticipated 
these past few months by members of 
the Washington Cattlemen’s Association, 
about the identiy of the “Washington 
Cattleman of 1950,” will be made at a 
banquet, Nov. 13, at the conclusion of a 
two-day meeting of directors, officers 
of county associations and standing com. 
mittee members of the state organiza- 
tion. The “Cattleman” award will be 
made to one of 15 men chosen previously 
from as many counties. 











A cattlemen’s barbecue and field day 
provided the occasion early last month 
for a gathering of stockmen who decided 
to organize to stamp out Bang’s disease 
in Colorado’s Lincoln County cattle herds. 
Some 300 cattlemen met at Hugo, and 
heard Dave Rice, the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association secretary, outline a 
program formulated by his group. Un- 
der this program, official vaccination is 
provided at a minimum charge, to be uni- 
form throughout the state. Dr. Paul 
Swisher, commissioner of agriculture for 
Colorado, State Veterinarian Riemen- 
schneider, and Dr. L. S. Poley of the BAl 
also addressed the stockmen. 





















George A. Godfrey of Animas, N. M., 
a former president of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Association, recently 
spent a week making’a range survey of 
the Navajo Reservation in the north- 
western part of the state, in coopera- 
tion with officials of the U. S. Indian 
Service. The Navajo Tribal Council has 
appropriated $500,000 for relief of 
drouth livestock on the reservation and 
the survey group will report on recom- 
mendations to the council in that con 
nection. 












Gila County, Ariz., cattlemen report 4 
fine time at their annual meeting % 
Rose Creek recently. The crowd did 
away with 157 pounds of loin steaks 
and all the trimmings; listened to At 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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ft! O Pep Feeds help Greene Cattle Company 


Boost Calf Crop: 
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GREENE CATTLE COMPANY. INCORPORATED 


R. O. SAN RAFAEL RANCH 
PUREBRED HEREFORDS 
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ecided when two years old. By 4. bred tocalve 
isease aa supplement, they haloes wading 2 
herds, Tc velop into just as heavy ecaa posh 
and The Quaker Oats Company f a hae well for the second cal WS and settle 
attle- Chicago 4. Illinois eifers bred as two-year m" as regular- 
ne a Gentlemen: 
Un. In the past ? years we have been endeavoring to work THIS LETTER POINTS OUT 
on is out a profitable means of calving 2-yr -old heifers SUPERIORITY 
uni- on the open range In the first year of our OF FUL-0-PEp 0 
Paul experiments we fed cottonseed cake We found that VER COTTONSEED CAK 
au the unborn calf grew faster in proportion than the FOR B E 
for heifer, and that the heifer had difficulty at OOSTING RANGE PROFITS! 
nen- calving time s! 
BAI This past year we fed Ful-0-Pep 32% Cattle Concen- 
trate We found that these heifers wintered in much 
better condition, were able to have their calves 
M normally, and also gave more milk than heifers fed i 
" otherwise Of the heifers fed cottonseed cake, we i i 
ico had death loss of 3% in the heifers and of 10% in the promotes canter Cavnng 
tly calves With heifers fed Ful-0-Pep "32" and salt, we 
of lost no heifers through calving and had only a 5%" 
h calf loss. ‘ 
. We mixed the Ful-O0-Pep "32" with sheep salt, using l steps up milk flow 
part salt to 2 parts Concentrate. The salt was added 
an to keep the cattle from eating too much at one time. 
’ This mixture was fed in troughs and kept before the 
) cattle at all times. The cost of feeding was $3.40 : 
d per head for the cottonseed cake and $4.45 for the increases calf crop 





Ful-0-Pep "32" for the same period. However, since 
we lost only 5% of the calves and no heifers through 
calving, we certainly feel that the Ful-0-Pep 32% 
Cattle Concentrate is not only better but cheaper 







NEW FUL-O-PEP pix 


We are now offerj 
Ful-O-Pep-salt fering ranchers the 
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G. Marshall Hartman, Supt. 
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HEATER 


The heater with 101 uses on the 
farm ... to HEAT stock tanks, ma- 
terials, buildings, machinery, etc. 
Move it from one job to another. 
Weighs only 421% Ibs. Easy to set 
up; simple to operate; and SAFE! 
Worth ten times its low cost to have 
warm drinking water for your cattle. 


Write for Ilvstrated Literature ~ 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 203 Phoenix, Ariz. or Omaha, Nebr. 


NEW BOOK ON RAISING 
BETTER BEEF CATTLE; 


This brand new Angus book, just off the press, 
tells you ways to boost your beef cattle profits 
through the use and commercial production of this 
modern breed. Read how farmers and ranchers have 
found Angus superior as producers of quality beef. 
Share their experiences based on years of practical 
beef cattle raising. Results of a nationwide survey 
tell why the Blacks are rapidly sweeping to the 
forefront of the beef cattle industry. Get — FREE 
copy while the supply lasts. Write to. . 


AMERICAN ANGUS ASS’N. 


DEPT. A, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


REGISTERED ANGUS ABERDEEN 
NORMAN H. SMITH 


Larkspur, Colorado Castle Rock 83J3 
Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines. Choice individuals and carload lots. 


Are You Keeping Up sits tne tates: 


es in your field? Here’s a ate o' 
u 


magaz 

ject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; 99 Shee 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., Pacifi 
Stockman, $1; Western ea "‘hiciaee 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder 
$2: Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester Whit 
(hog) World, $1. 

Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports) 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure) 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs. 

» $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 

(Quarter-Horse), $1. 


nes that specialize in a particular sub 


ees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; American 

Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 

The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50 
Pigeons 

_ Pigeon Journal (Squab 


Poultry 

Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1 

Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1: 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
Raiser, m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m.. 
$1. 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1. 50; Dair* 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Plant City, Fla 
prices. Send dim: 
undreds more. 


fancy), 


Dept. AC 
Sample ~— at angie cop 
for list— 
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(Continued from Page 20) 

zona Cattle Growers President John 
Babbitt and several other speakers, and 
re-elected the following officers: Levi 
Grantham, president; M. Carl Webb, 
vice-president; Steve Bixby, secretary; 
Carl Lynch, treasurer; Alf DeVore, ex- 
ecutive member, and Ear! Horrell, chair- 
man of the forest committee. 


After stockgrowers of the Grand Mesa 
association at Delta, Colo., had appealed 
to the Forest Service for reconsideration 
of a decision by that department to make 
a 50 per cent cut over a two-year period 
in allotments on the Grand Mesa Na- 
tional Forest, an inspection was okayed; 
this will be made by two members of 
the National Forest Advisory Board of 
Appeals. 


“Cow Country,” the official publica- 
tion of the Wyoming Stock Growers As- 
sociation, has taken a new form with the 
Oct. 15 issue: After 20 years as a mime- 
ographed leaflet, it has become a printed 
magazine. The first slick-paper edition 
contains 20 pages of association news, 
advertising and pictures, and merits our 
good wishes for its success. 


Sanitary Group to Meet 


A report of the 54th annual meeting 
of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, to be held Nov. 1-3 at Phoenix, 
Ariz., will be carried in the December 


issue of the PRODUCER. (That, coinci. 
dentally, will be the convention number 
featuring news about the forthcoming 
convention—also the 54th—of the Amer. 
ican National at San Francisco, Jan, ¢. 
10:) B. By Mollin, executive Secretary 
of the National, is first vice-presiden; 
of the sanitary association. 


FRENCH STOCKMEN VISITORS 
STUDY U. S. PRODUCTION 


A 20-man team of French stockmey 
and meat specialists have arrived in this 
country to study ways of helping Franc 
offer for export to other European coup. 
tries a higher quality of meats. The 
party will probably visit the Midwey 
and Far West during its seven-week stay 
in the United States. The study, gy. 
ranged under ECA’s technical assistance 
program, is expected to develop informa. 
tion helpful in restoring stock herds hard 
hit by severe drouth periods in the last 
30 years. 


CLOUD-SEEDING DISCUSSED 


Representatives of 14 southern Colo- 
rado counties have recently raised an 
added $20,000 to be used on further ex. 
periments in cloud-seeding. Around 15) 
persons attended. a meeting in which a 
discussion was held on possibilities of 
increasing snowfall in the Arkansas 
basin, and it was generally agreed that 
the work should be carried on in a man- 
ner to benefit all interests. 


Auctioneer Tex Sacilien at the mike, crying the Yavapai Calf Sale, with Jim 
Coughlin, Peeples Valley rancher who is a member of the calf sale committee, # 


his side. 
and sold at the auction for 36.9 cents. 


In the lower picture, some of the quality calves that averaged 438 pounds 
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Select from 


WYOMING’S FINEST HEREFORDS 


150 BULLS > 


13 FEMALES 





18 Pens of Three 
96 Sell Individually 


NOVEMBER 19 (snow) 20 (sate)—STARTS 9:30 A.M. 
CASPER, WYO. 


®if you want quality, quantity and popular 
bloodlines, don’t miss this big state-wide 
Hereford event. 


© Remember . . . 150 of Wyoming’s Best Bulls 
is a large number to select from. There will be 
without doubt, some excellent herd sire pros- 
pects, and the very best range bulls. 


® Transportation will be paid when 10 or more 
animals are purchased to go to the same point 
within a 300-mile radius of Casper. 


eo. 
WYOMIN 
HEREFORD 


ASSOCIATION 
JULIUS HEWES, President 





For Catalog, Contact 


List of consignors who have saved 
their best Herefords for this show: 


Bar 13 Ranch 

Brush Creek Ranch 
Canyon Ranch 
Charlotte A. Carr 
Covey, Bagley and Dayton 
Rex Crews & Son 

Fred Cundy 

Mrs. Charles de Rham 
Vivian Goyhenex 

Hewes Ranch Herefords 
Hidden Valley Ranch 
Keith B. Holmes 

Hunter Hereford Ranch 
Pete Jensen & Sons 
Frank L. and Ollie Kane 
Fred Kaufman & Sons 
James M. Kidd 

Tony Kumor 

Glen Kuskie 

Jack Lawrence 

George Legerski 

Claude Lewis 

Henry McGinnis 

Mile High Hereford Ranch 
Mosley Hereford Ranch 
W. I. Middleswarth & Sons 
Nearing Hereford Ranch 
Nixon Hereford Ranch 
S. B. Patton 

Lawrence Philbrick 
Ralph Robinson 

John Runner 

Sharrock & Pursel 
Donelle Taylor 

Trout Creek Ranch 

von Forell Herefords 
Jerry Wamsley & Sons 
Weaver Herefords 
Hudson Wood 
Waggoner Herefords 
W. R. Wright & Son 


Big Horn 
Saratoga 
Big Horn 
Carlile 
Cokeville 
Cheyenne 
Sundance 
Jackson 
Buffalo 
Sundance 
Sheridan 


Fort Laramie 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Glenrock 

Buffalo 


per 
Midwest 


Cody 
Wheatland 
Elk Mountain 
Wheatland 
Hulett 

Jay Em 
Gillette 


TONY FELLHAUER, Laramie, Wyoming, Secretary 


November, 1950 






















































































































MOUNTAIN GRAZING 


AND ANIMAL NUTRITION 


U’ has long been known that range for- . 


age plants produce highest animal 
gains during the spring and early sum- 
mer while they are green and growing. 
After the grasses cure animal gains 
drop off, and, in wet cows especially, 
weight losses are likely to occur. These 
changes have also been found to be as- 
sociated with the protein, phosphorous 
and digestible nutrient content of plants. 
Recent studies by the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station 
on the influence of elevation on plant 
protein and phosphorous help to explain 
the special value of mountain grazing 
for prolonging animal gains. 


The researchers sampled _ reseeded 
species, smooth bromegrass, crested and 
slender wheatgrasses and the common 
legume, American vetch, in high moun- 
tains (8,000-10,000 feet), in the foothills 
(7.500 feet) and in the valleys (5,800 
feet). Seasonal trends for each species 
and elevation were similar However, on 
any given date protein and phosphorous 
content was higher in the high moun- 
tains than at lower levels. This sug- 
gests that when herds are grazed first 
in the lowlands and then moved to high- 
er elevations—as is a common practice 
in the mountain sections—they are main- 
tained on highly nutritious forage for a 
longer period of time than would be pos- 
sible normally if grazing were restricted 


WEST’S LEADING POLLED SHOW 


DENVER, COLORADO 
DECEMBER 7, 8, 9 


The trend is to POLLED HEREFORDS in the West—the heavy demands by 
Western Breeders for POLLED HEREFORDS—evidenced by the fact that 
the West is becoming more and more “POLLED HEREFORD MINDED." Yes, 
the West likes POLLED HEREFORDS, and the demand is tremendous. 


ATTEND THIS LARGE EVENT—SEE POLLED HEREFORDS AT THEIR BEST ° 


to the lower levels, and helps to explain 
the high gains frequently reported for 
animals on mountain range.—Annual 
Report 1949, Intermountain Forest & 
Range Experiment Station. 


BUILT FOR RESEARCH 


(Continued from Page 10) 

One study of unusual interest is the 
chemical, physical, histological and bio- 
chemical investigation of properties that 
are responsible for good eating quality 
of beef. This project is supported by 
contract with the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
already has involved a study of muscle 
tissue from nearly 100 choice and com- 
mercial grade beef carcasses. Informa- 
tion developed may provide the basis for 
more accurate selection of meat and may 
lead to data of practical value in con- 
nection with production of cattle. An- 
other study, supported by contract with 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, in- 
volves chemical and histochemical studies 
of the effect of dehydration and re- 
constitution of dehydrated meat. Infor- 
mation developed in this connection may 
be useful in improving the quality of 
dehydrated beef. 

A group of studies being carried out 
by the division of biochemistry and nu- 
trition is developing information of spe- 
cial interest to nutritionists and medical 


authorities in connection with the nu- stand up well under most conditions. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Monte Young, San Simeon 
Foley Farms, Pasadena 


trients present in meat and the manner 
in which human and animal bodies uytij. 
ize these nutrients. Current studies re. 
late to the amino acid content of the 
protein found in beef, pork and lamb 
and to vitamin B,, content of thege 
meats. Other foundation research re. 
lates to bacteriological information and 
other aspects of meat processing meth- 
ods. 


U. S. FARM MORTGAGE DEBT 

Farm mortgage debt as of Jan. 1, 1950 
—$5,413,385,000. 

All-time peak of record (Jan. 1, 1923) 
—$10,785,521,000. 

Proportions of mortgage debt this year 
held by lending agencies: Federal Land 
Banks, 16.7 per cent—smallest share 
since 1934; commercial banks, 16.4 per 
cent—first year since 1943 without gain; 
life insurance companies, 21.6 per cent— 
largest increase of all agencies; individ- 
uals, 40.7 per cent; Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, 3.5 per cent; Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, 1.1 per cent— 
From Farm Credit Administration. 


NEW SOYBEAN FOR CORN BELT 


A definite step toward better soybean 
crops in sections of the Corn Belt is 
seen, with announcement by the USDA 
of the release of Blackhawk, an early 
high-yielding variety of soybean. Es- 
pecial advantages found during four 
years of study are: better average 
yields; greater oil content; an ability to 








CONSIGNORS AND EXHIBITORS 


IOWA: 


Westhaven Place, F. P. 
Westcott, Dennison 


—exhibited and sold by nationally known breeders. Your opportunity to 
secure the best the breed affords. 







BULLS—FEMALES—and a new addition, THE PENS OF THREE—for WEST- 
ERN CATTLEMEN. 


ATTEND NATIONAL WESTERN POLLED 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION SHOW AND SALE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


For Catalogue and Other Information Address: 


NATIONAL WESTERN POLLED 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


FULSCHER-CASEY, Mors. 7845 West Colfax 
DENVER, COLORADO 

PAUL PATTRIDGE ROBERT HALBERT 
Secretary-Treasurer Vice President 













JOHN RICE 
President 






COLORADO: 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Mecca Ranches, Inc., Fort 
Double E. Ranch, E. E. Collins 
Moere, Senatenie J. W. Stuart & Son, 
Pritchett 
Ralph E. Naffziger & Sons, 
OKLAHOMA: Plerce 5 
Frank and G. L. Gilliland, Russell McCahen, Flagler 
Crawford Pattridge Polled Hfds., Paul 
4 Vv. Pattridge, Golden 
GEORGIA: Hiwan Ranch, John Casey, 


Holly Spring Farms, L. J. 
Moore, Covington 


TEXAS: 
R. A. Halbert, Sonora 
Buster Walser, Wheeler 


M. H. Smith & Son, Dia- 
mond M. Ranch, Cana- 
dian 


WYOMING: 
Seven-Up Ranch, Wm. I. 
Moore, Banner 


John E. Rice & Sons, Inc., 
Sheridan 


Podolak Polled Hfd. Ranch, 
Frank C. Podolak, Lusk 


John G. Anderson, 
41 Ranch, Buffalo 


KANSAS: 
Jesse Riffel & Sons, Enter- 
prise 


R. Bar Ranch, Reuben 
Rhoades, Kanorado 


Evergreen 


NEBRASKA: 
Orvil E. Kuhlmann, North 
Platte 


Henry & Emmett Kuhl- 
mann, Scouts Rest Ranch, 
North Platte 

Kenneth Kuhlmann, North 
Platte 

H. L. McNeal, North Platte 

F. L. Robinson & Son, Inc., 
Kearney 

George M. Heinz, Henry 

McLean Ranch, Chadron 


Haussler & Helms, 
Holbrook 


Mousel & Haussler, 
Holbrook 


R. Wendell Mousel, 
Cambridge 


C. K. Mousel, Edison 

John C. Brown, Cambridge 

Herman L. Sanders, Hay 
Springs 

Carl Brockmier, Eustis 
Paul Bize, Busy Hfd. 
Ranch, Nebraska City 
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Spray for Mesquite 


OR THE FIRST TIME a mass method 

of fighting mesquite in the less arid 
sections of the range country at com- 
paratively low cost is offered. It is 
94,5-T. Encouraging evidence that aerial 
sprays of the new chemical can be used 
in north Texas to kill mesquite is re- 
ported by plant scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Texas Ex- 
periment Station. 


The experiments with mesquite at 
Spur, Texas, shows that it can be killed 
by aerial sprays of the chemical applied 
late in May when the brush is in vigor- 
ous growth. The treatment is similar to 
that in which 2,4-D is now used to con- 
trol sagebrush on the grasslands of the 
southern Great Plains. 


For mesquite in west T'exas, the sci- 
entists used two-thirds pound of the 
ester form of 2,4.5-T in 5 gallons of 20 
per cent oil emulsion. Cost of this treat- 
ment for large scale operations is esti- 
mated at $3 an acre. The kill is 98 per 
cent for the tops of the brush. and more 
than 50 per cent of the roots. The chem- 
ical has given 65 per cent kill when ap- 
plied as a ground spray to mesquite foli- 
age and up to 90 per cent kill when used 
to treat the cut surfaces of stumps. 
Spray applications to the lower 12 inches 
of the trunk have killed both tops and 
roots. 


Experience with mechanical destruc- 
tion of mesquite shows that this method 
does not assure eradication of the brush. 
In addition to its extensive root system, 
mesquite has an underground bud-zone 
from which a score or more new sprouts 
may shoot up when the tree top is in- 
jured. A damaged tree often produces a 
thicket within a few years. The need for 
repeated chemical treatments is only one 
aspect of the problem that must be 
studied much more intensively and on a 
vast scale before science can provide 
the answers. 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS 
PUBLISHED 


Livestock slaughter in 12 western 
states doubled between 1925 and 1948. 
and during the same period western 
meat animal production increased one- 
third, according to the American Meat 
Institute, in analvzing a recent BAE 
vublication. “Shifts in the Trade in 
Western Slaughter Livestock.” The 
USDA study involved an area consist- 
ing of Washington. Oregon, California. 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah. Arizona. Montana. 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Texas. The population of the area has 
Increased almost two-thirds since 1925. 
While the rest of the country gained 
oly one-fifth. The low point of pro- 
duction, according to the booklet, hit 
the West in 1930, when the output was 
more than 2% billion pounds liveweight. 
Peak production came in 1946, with more 
than 6% billion pounds. In 1948 the 
estimated auantity of nearly 6 billion 
Pounds made up about 17 per cent of the 
total for the United States. 


November, 1950 
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Used for the past five years by tens of thousands of the Nation’s leading livestock 


producers, Rotenox has conclusively demonstrated its superiority over ordinary Rotenone 


dusts or sprays in the control of cattle grub (wolves, warbles), lice, ticks and sarcoptic 


mange mites. In addition, it offers many outstanding advantages in use and application. 


Easier and faster to mix! Goes into solution without aid of wetting agents! Stays in so- 


lution without agitation! Does not require high pressure spray application! 













NEWLY DISCOVERED 


KILLING ACTION! 


In addition to the paralytic 
killing action of rotenone, Rote- 
NOx possesses an enzymatic or 
anti-biotic toxicity that literally 
causes cattle grub to disintegrate. 
Both are non-toxic to warm 
blooded humans or animals. SAFE 
for you to use! 


Phoenix, Arizona 


I es on i sccteeesa cena eee 


Address (RFD).......... 


In addition, wetting, spreading and 
penetrating agents in Rotenox bring real 
economy ... enable you to spray animanls 
with 14 less material. This, plus reduced 
prices just announced on Rotenox cuts 
spray cost in half. 

SPRAY COST as low 
as 3c to 5¢ per head 
One gallon makes 160 gallons of spray, enough 


for 160 to 240 head of cattle. DILUTES up to 
1-320 for lice, 1-640 for sheep ticks. 


this “FREE TRIAL OFFER” 


To prove to you the amazing superiority of Ro- 
tenox, we invite you to try Rotenox at our risk. 
Just mail coupon below. 


The FARNAM Company 


Dept. 703 


Please send details of “Trial Offer” on Rotenox and “Stock-Pest Manual” FREE. 


WO cans 4 SS AS A a os a a Re Re ee Se A Ge OR Se 
» , 








FEEL THE 
DIFFERENCE 
in 


BOOTS 


Riding or walking—Hyer Boots 
are as comfortable as your own 
skin! Because Hyer Boots are 
the result of 75 years’ experi- 
ence in making boots that fit 
better, wear longer. Every pair 
is made from the finest materi- 
alsandworked by master crafts- 
men. Choose your boots from a 
wide selection of stock designs 
for service or dress;or have 
them custom made 

to your own design. 


Ask Your Dealer 
or Write For FREE 
Catalog 


Wen 


Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 
OLATHE, KANSAS 






Ne ye F EXTRA LETTERS OR 
aD 2 FIGURES - 25¢ EA. 
Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of 

ink and full instructions, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


° 
Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


== NECK CHAINS yo 
1234 1, Case hardened f 


EA chain. : 
R TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- 
Several kinds to _ ber plates. 


selectfrom. Write 3 


for peices. Key ring fasteners 


4. Priced reasonable. 





Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 





ee 0k Onearo 
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‘Gniwet ON THE SICK LIST 


A new treatment for the control of 
screwworm, the most destructive live- 
stock insect pest in southern states, was 
announced last month by the USDA. 
The new treatment, to be known as EQ 
335 screwworm remedy, will replace the 
department’s EQ 62, known to stockmen 
for the past 10 years. EQ 335 contains 
lindane, a powerful new insecticide; it 
is applied to wounds with a small paint 
brush and the treatment kills maggots 
deep in the’ wounds, young maggots as 
they hatch from eggs and flies attracted 
to the wound to feed or lay more eggs. 


* * * 


The California department of agricul- 
ture recently disclosed that misuse of 
lindane sprays for control of flies has 
caused several livestock deaths. In three 
such cases reported to the state office, 
the users had not followed directions on 
the label, applying an excessive dosage of 
the spray directly to the animals. Such 
sprays, while they may be used at rela- 
tively high concentration for coating 
barn walls and other such surfaces to 
provide a residual deposit, can be used 
for direct application to animals only in 
a greatly dilute form. 


* * * 


Louse damage, usually most severe in 
late winter and early spring, may be 
minimized by treatment of cattle during 
October and November, according to T. 


R. Robb, Wyoming agricultural exten- 


RESEARCH ON TRYPTAR 
SCHEDULED BY ARMOUR 


Armour Laboratories are now working 
on a research program to increase pro- 
duction and define the usefulness of 
Tryptar, a new Armour product declared 
to have the power to dissolve dead tis- 
sue and other proteins in wounds and 
infections without affecting living tis- 
sue. So important in the treatment of 
disease are the implications of this that 
Armour has decided to manufacture at 
once sufficient quantities of Tryptar to 
enable selected clinics to determine the 
exact value of the material, which the 
company will supply free of charge. 

The department of research surgery 
of the Ohio State University College of 
Medicine recently announced develop- 
ment of a new treatment, involving the 
use of Tryptar, for tuberculosis empy- 
ema, one of the most serious complica- 
tions of pulmonary tuberculosis. In the 
treatment, a solution of Tryptar (Ar- 
mour’s brand name for Trysin, which is 
a naturally occurring enzyme present in 
the upper part of the small intestine of 
all mammals and the normal function of 
which is to aid in the digestion of the 
protein part of the diet) is used to wash 
out the chest daily for seven to ten 
days. This cleanses the walls of the 
cavity in the chest and obviates or les- 
sens the necessity for previously re- 
quired radical surgery. 


or as a treatment for animals that sicken. 





sion service entomologist. Weather con. 
ditions are ideal for control and lice wil) 
not have had a chance to begin their 
build-up for attack during the winter 
months. 








+. * * 


Mycatic stomatitis, or sore mouth or 
sore tongue, has appeared in some of 
the range animals at the U. S. Range 
Livestock Experiment Station near Miles 
City, Mont. “Stomatitis” signifies an jp. 
flamation of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth and “mycatic stomatitis” ye. 
fers to that form of inflamation which 
results from eating forage or feed cop- 
taining irritant fungi. The disease may 
affect cattle of all ages that are on pas. 
ture or range. Mortality is low and the 
disease runs its course in about 10 days 
unless complications occur from lack 
of care. The affected animals have been 
confined and given a ration of soft feeds 
and plenty of good water.—(NRM For- 
est and Range Experiment Station re- 
lease.) 






















* * * 





Shipping fever in cattle can largely 
be prevented by having a veterinarian 
vaccinate with bacterin or serum. When 
bacterin is used the cattle should be 
treated at least two weeks before they 
are shipped. Serum can be used inm- 
mediately before shipment, but the pro- 
tection lasts only a short time. Serum 
may also be used immediately after non- 
vaccinated stock arrive at the feedlot, 

















A new race of canine predators is de- 
veloping in the New England states, 
according to a Wildlife Management In- 
stitute report. The animals are hybrids 
between dogs and coyotes. Federal offi- 
cials say the resultant cross is an animal 
even more cunning than the pure-bred 
coyote. The escape or release of young 
animals brought back from the West by 
tourists is known to account for many of 
the coyotes involved. 
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LAMB POTENTIAL DOUBLED 


Armour & Co. scientists, says a recent 
announcement, have through the use of 
hormones caused sheep to reproduce 
twice yearly. More than 100 ewes used 
in the test produced lambs last winter 
and again this spring. Treatment per 
ewe would cost about 20 to 25 cents, ac- 
cording to the announcement, and might 
mean that a farmer could net $1,000 to 
$1,500 more a year on a flock of 100 
ewes, With proportionate increases in 
meat and wool production. 


Colorado A & M College has a study 
in progress at its experiment station in 
connection with this twice-a-year lamb- 


ing. Researchers who have participated | 


in the experiments believe that the new- 


ly-developed methods will probably be | 


feasible on farm flocks of 50 to 200 
sheep; for very large flocks, some diffi- 
culty in treatment is expected, at least 
until the technique can be simplified—and 
even then the increased feed require- 


ments might still present a problem. | 


Various phases of the study will entail 
checking for reasons for barrenness in 
ewes; reproductive performance; feed 
utilization; longevity; weights at birth 
and weaning time; growth performance 
of lambs, and general health. 


MONTANA STATION OFFERS 
BULL INDEXING SERVICE 


The Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, which four years ago started 





the indexing of bulls for private breed- | 


ers, will continue the program this year 
as a service to those breeders, in se- 


lecting bull calves that will later pro- | 
duce rapid- and efficient-gaining off- | 
spring. The research has already pro- | 
vided repeated proof that a bull calf | 


that gains rapidly in the feedlot trans- 


mits that ability to its offspring. This | 


winter the station will index 16 bulls. 
Bulls of any breed are eligible, pro- 
vided they are registered or are eligi- 


ble for registry and were calved be- | 


tween Mar. 16 and May 1, 1950. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY TIES IN 
WITH EATING OF PROTEIN 


Life expectancy and consumption of 
protein foods appear to have a definite 
correlation. While other factors (such 
as infant mortality) unquestionably 
have an influence on life expectancy, 
the fact remains that people live longer 
in countries where the consumption of 
protein foods is relatively high. The 
following table, based on latest avail- 
able figures, provides the basis for some 





is HIDDEN HUNGER 


cutting your livestock profits? 


Prevent it this easy, economical way 
with Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt 


OFTEN livestock are hungry, with the 

kind of hunger no amount of feed 
will satisfy. They hunger for salt and trace 
minerals — iron, copper, cobalt, manga- 
nese, and iodine. 

These trace minerals are needed for effi- 
cient digestion and assimilation. They are 
needed for the enzyme, vitamin, and hor- 
mone functions of the body, the basic life 
activities, that convert feed nutrients into 
blood, bone, muscle, tissue, and milk. 

It costs only a few cents more per animal 
per year to feed Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt. Your livestock will reward you 
in faster gains, lower feeding costs, bigger 
profits, Ask for Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt by name. 





Trace Minerals help dairy cows give more 
milk. Breeding is easier and more certain. 
Calves are stronger. Help beef animals make 
faster gains. There is better use of feed nu- 
trients. Gains are more economical. 


Make This Simple Test 


a6 CHLORINE (from salt) is the active ingredi- 
ent of hydrochloric acid needed to put proe 
teins into digestible form. 


@sovium (from salt) helps in the digestion 
of fats and carbohydrates. Controls internal 
body pressures. Tones up the heart muscle. 


IRON. Needed to make the red blood cells 
in the bone marrow that carry oxygen to the 
body cells. Also needed to promote a healthy 
active liver. 


COPPER. Works with iron in the formation 
of hemoglobin or red blood cells in the bone 
— Lack of copper can cause breeding 
ailures. 


COBALT. Stimulates the bone marrow where 
blood is made. Stimulates feed assimilation 
in the intestines. 


MANGANESE. Needed for reproduction, big 
milk flow, and sound bone growth. Also 
needed for healthy condition in the intestines. 


IODINE. Required for thyroxine in the thy- 
w roid gland which controls the entire activity 
of the animal body. 





Hee 


Trace Minerals help hogs to farrow bigger 
litters . . . cut losses of suckling pigs. Growe 
ing pigs make faster gains. Help sheep give 
more wool. Fleece are heavier, more profite 
able. Ewes have less difficulty lambing. 





Next to your regular salt supply, put a few pounds of 
Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt. You'll be surprised 
how your animals will go for the trace mineralized 
salt, showing their need for the small amounts of 
iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine it 
contains. Send for free booklet and folders. 


interesting comparisons. 


Pre-war level of per | 
capita consumption 
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Life protein foods | 











Expectancy (poultry, eggs, 





Country at Birth cheese &fish) | MORTON SALT CO., Box 781, Chicago 90, Ill. 

; se States 68.3 194 
anada 67.2 174 

France 65.3 148 | p 
Gil 3 48 MORTON’S 

Chile 41.9 99 yee Choree 
f Egypt 38.6 27 

India 28.6 18 TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 
CER November, 1950 27 For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 
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(Patent Pending) 


“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 


Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1732 W. Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz... Phone 3-4336 









WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


For Men, Women and Children 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El] Paso 39, Texas 


CHROMO POLLED 


HEREFORDS 


Earl B. Rice Forsyth, Mont, 


26 Years of Straight 
Polled Breeding Yearling 
Bulls 


Bull and Heifer Calves 
Later Cows and Heifers 





Gollihar’s Hereford: 
Ranch 


Breeders of Modern Type 
POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Always Have Some Good 
Cattle for Sale 


‘ Ranch 12 Miles North of Town 


W. R. GOLLIHAR 


Whitney, Texas 














REASONS FOR FEWER SHEEP 


The BAE says in a recent report that 
in most of the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi (the native sheep states), es- 
pecially those where dairying is im- 
portant, the main reason given for re- 
ductions in sheep numbers was the low 
returns from sheep as compared with 
returns from other livestock. In the 
native states, also, a principle reason 
was unusual losses from dogs and wild 
animals. In the west north central 
states the reason most emphasized had 
to do with the labor situation . .. In 
the 11 western range states outstand- 
ing explanations for cutting down sheep 
numbers also involved labor difficul- 
ties (“the scarcity of all hired help and 
high wages.’”’) . .. In Texas, the lead- 
ing sheep state, the reason listed as 
most important was “poor condition of 
pastures or ranges, which reduced feed 
supplies.” This was also mentioned as 
a big reason in New Mexico, Arizona 
and California. 


DRUG INVENTOR PLANS VISIT 


Daniel Schumacher, 51, of Kempten, 
Bavaria, is a German would-be visitor to 
America, whose voyage to this country 
has been delayed by the fact that newly 
enacted laws require a written state- 
ment, to the effect that the immigrant 
has never belonged to the Nazi party 
or related group, must now accompany 
requests for visas. 


Mr. Schumacher is the inventer of a 
product which is reported to be effi- 
cacious against foot-and-mouth disease. 
(Editor’s note: The BAI is authority 
for the statement that so far there is 
no known cure for the disease.) Purpose 
of the Schumacher trip is to arrange 
for licensing and production of the 
drug, which he derives from corn and 
other plants, and which he uses also, 
in other forms, against other ailments. 


50 YEARS' BREEDING PROGRESS 


Dr. Canway Zirkle of the botanical 
laboratory at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at a recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Biological Sciences in 
Ohio State University stated that 
scientific breeding of plants and ani- 
mals has progressed more in the past 
50 years than in the preceding 2,500 
years. He touched on the fact that 
many developments which took place 
in the time before writing was in- 
vented were obscured by the fact that 
no records were available of the ex- 
perimental steps. However, modern 
scientists using Mendel’s laws of 
genetics have produced our present hy- 
brid corn, hybrid chickens and new 
kinds of penicillin molds. 


BRITONS TO GET LESS MEAT 


In accordance with a new cut in British 
meat rations, people in Britain will now 
get just 21 cents worth of meat per 
week. A 1-cent increase which had been 
allowed on Sept. 17 has now been re- 
scinded with the new ruling. 





VOY PRACTICAL 
WAY TO CONTROL 


GRUBS 


LICE, TICKS, MITES 
and OTHER STOCK PESTS 


Zi 


Brush In 


4 


Powerful Insecticide With 
NEW TYPE, PERFECTED 


Curri-oiter 


Automatically applies either oil or water 
base pest-killing insecticides. Cattle treat 
themselves. New type “SEAL FAST” valve, 
guaranteed not to leak, releases measured 
amount of insecticide. Perfected brush arch 
distributes insecticides where 90% of all in- 
festation starts. Automatic agitator keeps 
insecticides in solution. 5 gal. supply can is 
stationary. RUST PROOF construction in- 
side and out. 


* Knocks GRUBS before they mature! Kills lice, 
ticks, mites. Keeps off flies, mosquitoes, etc. 


* Keeps cattle contented! Satisfies natural urge 
to rub. Saves destructive rubbing. 


* Conditions hair and hide! Keeps animals sleek. 


* Increases production! Users report faster gains, 
better finish, more beef, more milk. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE! 


A practical, proven successful way to control 
stock-pests. Hundreds of enthusiastic reports from 
users! No stockman can afford to be without this 
protection. 


Eccepel THIS ‘FREE TRIAL OFFER” 


let us prove their value to you. Mail coupon to- 
day for details of FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
The Farnam Equipment Co., Dept. 800 
Phoenix, Arizona, or Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send details of ‘‘Free Trial Offer’’ on 
— and ‘‘Stock-Pest Control Manual 
F 
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The Show Must Go On 


By Margaret V. Harris 

NCLE Frank was only six years old, 

but very little happened within the 
walls of old Fort Yates which was not 
graced by the presence of his skinny lit- 
tle body, freckled face and sharp blue 
eyes. He followed the tarp-covered wag- 
on, flanked by men on horses, and later 
he stood on tiptoe and looked into a 
cabin window where the body of sitting 
Bull lay on boards in death. 

The boy did not realize at the time 
that he was witnessing one of the most 
colorful events of American history in 
the making, but later, when he became 
a writer and historian of the plains 
country, he heard from many reliable 
eye-witnesses what had happened out 
there on the Grand River in North Da- 
kota. His version gives an interesting 
sidelight concerning Sitting Bull’s white 
horse. . 

The Custer battle had been long since 
over, but Sitting Bull had not as yet 
formally surrendered. He had been tra- 
veling with the Buffalo Bill show. Wear- 
ing his best and flashiest war regalia, 
and riding a spirited white horse, he 
took part in an act featuring a stage rob- 
bery and shooting. The horse, well-train- 
ed to circus musical cues, performed by 
tossing his head, prancing and bowing 
to the crowd. When Sitting Bull left the 
show, Buffalo Bill presented him with 
the white horse as a parting gift. 

On December 15, 1890, the army de- 
cided it was time Sitting Bull was 


(a 





Sitting Bull. Drawn from an old 
photograph. 
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FEED PLANT 


Soon Pays for Itself 































brought into the fort and imprisoned 
there, to dwait punishment for his part 
in the Custer battle. It was thought that 
perhaps he would be more amenable to 
his own people, so 43 Indian policemen 
from the fort were sent to fetch him in. 

Sitting Bull was then living in a log 
cabin on the Grand River, south of Fort 
Yates. Dawn was just breaking when 
they called to him in the Sioux language. 
Perhaps he was tired of playing the fox 
to the army’s hounds. At any rate, he 
agreed to go with them. 

An Indian policemen was sent to 
bring in his white horse from pasture. 
Sitting Bull went back inside and told 
his wife to get out his best ceremonial 
clothes. Perhaps he had a premonition 
that he was nearing the path to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. The horse 
was brought to the front of the cabin 
and Sitting Bull prepared to mount. One 
of the policemen thought he saw a sus- 
picious move on the part of the prisoner 
and, losing his head, fired at him. Sit- 
ting Bull, convinced he had fallen into 
a trap, flung his rifle to his shoulder 
and shot back. 

The shambles over, six Indian police- 
men and Sitting Bull lay dead on the 
ground. The wife of the Indian Chief was 
wailing her grief over his body and in 
front of the abashed remaining men of 
the law the white horse, hearing the 
sound of shooting, remembered his cir- 
cus training and went into his act, toss- 
ing his head, prancing and bowing. 

(The facts in the above article are true, 
as witnessed in person, and told to me by 


my uncle, Frank riske of Fort Yates, Norton 
Dakota.—MHV.) 














Just completed—this modern, streamlined 
feed plant designed and installed by John 
W. Williamson & Sons for the Holly Sugar 
Corp. at Brawley, California, for many years 
a big user of Williamzon equipment. 


CATTLE RANCHERS CUT COSTS—INCREASE PROFITS WITH A 


WILLIAMSON FEED PLANT! 


Write or Phone for Information 


ROBERTS MILL MFG. COMPANY 


1725 Blake St., Denver 2, Colo. 


West Coast Distributor: JOHN W, WILLIAMSON & SONS 


5715 Atlantic Bivd., Maywood, Calif. 


Telephone TAbor 3833 


Telephone LAfayette 0119 


Roberts Hay and Grain Grinding Mill @ Elevators @ Barley Rolls 
Steam Generators @ Grain Storage 





November, 1950 






i Some ranchers report 
Economical! trav piant pass tor 


om 
Simple individual motors for each 
piece of equipment! ' 


. Williamson plants can feed 
Flexible! from 50 head to 60,000 
head_of cattle or more! 


Long-Lasting! (28° oo teni 


operat.og after 30 years. 


itself within a few years! 
; Streamlined equipment 
Compact! forms its own building! 
SS Push - button controls and 
oe ae 
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There’s no substitute for 
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On the range... for the family milk 


cow ... for sheep or hogs... there’s no 









substitute in rations that will take the place 


of plenty of quality protein. 













COTTONSEED MEAL, PELLETS-or CAKE are 









rich in good quality protein. That’s why 
“CAKING” on the range and MEAL on the 






farm, are standard practices of ranchmen and 


farmers who demand economical 












concentrated feeds. 











Educational Service 








says the American Meat Institute. 
duction of these canned products under 


federal inspection during the first nine 
sina months of this year was about 20 per 
cent greater than in the same 
last year. 


CANNED OUTPUT INCREASED 


Canned meat is gaining in popularity, 


)0,000 pounds last year. 


CERTIFIED ALFALFA STUDIED 


Agronomists of the Wyoming Agricul- 
tural Extension Service have disclosed 
that “variety and not place of growth is 
the reason for any unfavorable experi- 
ences with certified alfalfa seed.” They 
have discovered that no matter where 
| the seed is produced, it will do an equally 
good job in any part of the country. 


Neckyoke 
Jones 
Says: 


With the eleckshun over, there 
won’t be no more viewin’ with pride 
or pointin’ with alarm fer quite a 
spell. Probible the nex’ thing will be 
price controls an’ tiltin’ the lid on 





taxes. 


I ast my pardner, Greasewood, iffen 


he thought we’d won the war in 


Koree. “Nope,” he sez, “we never 


win no wars. All we do is pay the 


bills. Accordin’ to the way things 
looks now we are goin’ to give the 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN INC. en anette coe 


618 Wilson Bldg. Dallas 1, Texas shurance. Now that ranch hands is 
































































































Dexters, a midget breed of cattle, are becoming popular in Britain. Farmers 
have discovered they can keep three of these little animals where only one of a 
normal size can be reared, and they are also hardy enough to live in the open 
during severe wintry weather. Seen here are two young heifers that are being ex- 
hibited at British agricultural shows. 
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goin’ to git sochil security there ain’t 
noboddy left to figger in on it ex- 
ceptin’ furriners. 


“Of course the boss don’t count as 


he won’t git no security sochil or oth- 
erwise, an’ what is worser is that he 
has to do the book-keepin’. Every 
stockman who hires a hand over 60 
days has got to have a number. This 


is sure new. I kin remember when 


the only time a stockman got a num- 
ber was when he got careless with a 
runnin’ iron an’ they dressed him up 


in a zebry suit and set him to makin’ 


hair bridels. Considerin’ how cow- 
hands move around, the goviment is 
sure goin’ to have to put on a big 
crew to keep track of the 1% per 
cents which is supposen to secure the 
boys after they git to old to ride the 
grub line. It don’t look like we have 
no unemployment fer a long time.” 


Greasewood has allus been a awful 


pessymist, however. Mebbe these 
here new machines which does the 


figgern’ by elecktricity will do all the 


work. I wonder iffen they got one 
which kin figger what they’ll do when 
taxpayers becomes extinkt.—F.H.C. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


Pro- 


period 
Total production (not inelud- 
ing soups) was more than 870,000,009 
pounds as compared with about 732, 
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BIG WIND 
Jackyine Jones was logging on 
Gooseb:rry Mountain the spring of 


the biv wind. The breeze was so 
strong it blew rivets right out of 
the skidding team’s harness. Now, 
Jackpine was about the toughest 
logger ever chewed by woodticks. 
He turned his flapjacks with a cant- 
hook, und bragged that his horses 
could uproot green oak stumps on a 
downhill pull. But when the wind 
started blowing sawlogs up the slope 
faster than he could skid them down 
old Jackpine really threw a tantrum. 

Cussing and stomping, Jackpine 
twirled his canthook, h’isted up one 
side of Gooseberry Mountain and 
kicked a rock under it for a turn- 
table. Then, grumbling like a porcu- 
pine with an ingrown quill, Jackpine 
flipped a logchain hitch around a 
point of rock and swapped ends with 
Gooseberry Mountain so he could log 
on the side away from the wind! 


HOWARD HAYNES. 


MEAT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
PROTECTS THE INDUSTRY 


The American Meat Institute has been 
concerned recently over claims made in 
certain quarters with respect to the 
cause of hardening of the arteries. It 
has been implied that this often-fatal 
disease may be traced to a substance 
chemically known as “cholesterol” con- 
tained in animal protein foods such as 
meat, eggs and milk. As a result of in- 
conclusive research, some wild and rather 
sensational charges started to appear. 
Offsetting such publicity is an editorial 
which appeared in the Oct. 7 issue of 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. This speaks of foods of 
animal origin having “particularly desir- 
able nutritional value” and it warns 
physicians to be “on guard against mis- 
leading advertising claims that propose 
other substances as substitutes for these 
foods.” 





2.14 const dala: blanc aa wnt ng Blow 

“There wasn't any use writing 

you that we were coming, be- 

tause John would have forgotten 
to mail the letter anyway!” 


November, 1950 

















Se MULL 
CHANCES WITH 
ALT AY 
Re ie 


It costs money to fatten cattle. 
Why risk precious pounds of 

£ by making your stock walk 
for water? A_ hard-working, 
trouble-free DEMPSTER pump 
will help you keep every pound 
of gain your animals put on— 
while it enables you to enjoy a 
host of new conveniences in your 
farm home. Like thousands of 
other cattlemen, you can pay for 
Running Water with extra prof- 
its from your livestock! 


This Book will 
save you money! f 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
707 South 6th Street 


Beatrice, Nebr. 
Please send my copy of “Running Water.” 
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A Business 
Democracy 





The telephone business is an outstanding example of 
democracy. Nearly everybody uses the telephone-— 
nearly 600,000 men and women operate the business. 
And 970,000 people own it. 


Hundreds of thousands of stockholders, from all wa'ks 
of life and from all parts of the country, provide the 
working dollars that build, improve and expand the bes! 
telephone system in the world. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company 








BRAHMAN CATTLE 





FOR SALE . 


- and Continuous Buyers of 
tered: 
Heltere—Bulls, all ages 
Steers—Heifers, in ‘volume 


PHONE— 
Mail: 2301 E. E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 
57033, Phoenix; 3784 or 5597, Chandler, Arizona 


| E. J. McDermott 
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50 HORNED AND 10 POLLED 


HEREFORD BULLS 


CASPER SALES PAVILION 
CASPER, WYOMING 


DECEMBER 4, 1950 
Herd Bull Prospects and Quality Range Bulls 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


A. B. HARDIN, GILLETTE, WYO. 
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THE PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ovoTeM 


DEPENDABLE CREDIT BENEFITS for Members Rather 
Than PROFITS for LENDERS! 





For Cattle and Sheep 
Operations... 


RANGE 
PASTURE 
FEED LOT 


Friendly and Confidential 
Analysis of Credit Needs 
Without Obligation 


Contact the Association in Your Territory 


© ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bidg., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


@ CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
801 Sharon Bidg., 55 New Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 


@ MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
HELENA, MONTANA 


@ NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
Clay Peters Building, P. O. Box 1429, RENO, NEVADA 


@ NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSN. 
631 Pacific Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
206 Dooly Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


© WYOMING PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Wyoming National Bank Building, CASPER, WYOMING 














PRICE CONTROL 


Delegates assembled for the 65th ap. 
nual convention of the National Aggpo. 
ciation of Retail Meat and Food Dealers 
at Omaha, Nebr., Aug. 6-10, adopted a 
resolution demanding that a committe 
of five representing the retail meat jp. 
dustry be appointed to consult with ang 
work with any government agency 
charged with formulating any meat cop. 
trol program which might become neces. 
sary. 

i 

Expanding livestock production and 
prospects for an increased meat supply 
seem to make unnecessary and undesir- 
able rationing and accompanying price 
controls, John F. Krey of St. Louis, 
chairman of the board of the American 
Meat Institute, told members of the in. 
stitute at their 45th annual meeting in 
Chicago last month. He added that the 
big supply of feed and foods now avail- 
able and in prospect obviates the neces- 
sity for the government to consider such 
controls. With meat production expected 
to be about 22.4 billion pounds in 1950 
and 23.5 billion pounds in 1951, and with 
the meat requirements for the 3,000,000 
men expected to be in military service 
next year taking only 4 per cent of the 
supply, Mr. Krey pointed out that the 
amount of meat available for domestic 
consumption would be 146 pounds per 
capita in 1950 and about 150 pounds in 
1951—considerably larger than the civil- 
ian per capita consumption of 140 pounds 
in 1942, when meat rationing was first 
tried by the OPA. 


1950 CORN CROP SUPPORTS 

The USDA has announced corn price 
support rates for the 1950 crop rang- 
ing from $1.36 to $1.64 per bushel in 
commercial corn counties and from $1.02 
to $1.30 per bushel in non-commercial 
counties. Acreage allotments are in ef- 
fect this year in the “commercial” but 
not in the “non-commercial” area, and 
support at the 90-per cent-of-parity level 
averages $1.47 per bushel, as against 
$1.40 a year ago for all states. Acreage 
allotments are not in effect in the “non- 
commercial” area, and there the law 
limits support to only 75 per cent of 
the 90-per cent-of-parity level. 


VETERINARIANS NEEDED 


The BAI is again actively recruiting 
veterinarians for the Federal Meat In- 
spection Service. There is an urgent 
need for qualified veterinary inspectors 
to meet current emergency requirements 
and to carry out vitally important serv- 
ices of the future. The bureau plans to 
employ between 200 and 300 people by 
the end of June, 1952. Graduates of 
recognized colleges of veterinary medi- 
cine are eligible. 

HIGHWAYS 

As requested by the President, the 
federal highway bill passed by Congress 
for 1952 and 1953 held principal annual 
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guthorizations to $500,000,000. A previ- 
ous proposal for allocating $150,000,000 
for local rural roads was abandoned, as 
were related proposals to vary the tradi- 
tional 50/50 state and federal matching 
ration. However, the bill now before the 
President gives local road officials an 
equal voice with state officials in select- 
ing secondary road projects and specify- 
ing types of construction, with the in- 
tent of spreading these funds to local 
mral roads. The new bill also authorizes 
for the two-year period $133,000,000 for 
Indian and forest roads, trails, highways 
and parkways—an increase of $6,000,000 
over 1951-52 allocations. 


TRAFFIC NOTES 


Traffic Manager Chas. E. Blaine has 
filed in behalf of the American National 
Live Stock Association and other live- 
stock organizations a petition with the 
ICC for suspension of the proposed 80 
per cent increase in charges for unload- 
ing and reloading livestock in southern 
territory. The present charges are dou- 
ble those in the western district, the pe- 
tition states, and the rates on livestock 
already include compensation for the 
services. 


* * * 


The ICC has refused to investigate all 
livestock rail rates as asked for by the 
American Live Stock Association. The 
commission said however, that it will 
consider complaints against specific live- 
stock rates. 

- & = 


Quoted in the National Wool Grower, 
Charles E. Blaine of Phoenix, who is 
traffic manager for both the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
and for the wool growers, recently made 
some clarifying comments on the ques- 
tion of “open gateways”: 

“The railroads of the nation . . . have 
always restricted the routing of traffic 
which they originate, even though it 
results in circuitous hauls, so as to re- 
tain the long haul to their line between 
any two points or territories. The 
‘closed gatesways or routes’ are ‘closed’ 
only in the sense that no joint rates 
apply through or over them. They are 
‘open’ for the movement of traffic at 
the combination rates. Such action is 
particularly bad for livestock which, by 


. five .. 
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its very nature and the requirement that 
it be unloaded for feed, water and rest 
within each 28- or 36-hour period, should 
move via the most expeditious and prac- 
tical route or routes. When the rates on 
livestock are restricted to only one 
route, which is sometimes several hun- 
dred miles greater length than another 
route formed by competing carriers, 





Attention! 


POLLED 
HEREFORD 
BREEDERS... 





such action not only denies the livestock 
producers competition in transportation, 
but it decreases the number of buyers, 
lowers the prices and narrows the terri- 
tory in which livestock can be fed in 
transit and moved on to final destina- 
tion at the balance of the through rate 
from point of origin to final destina- 
tion.” 














WESTERN FARMS 
REALTY CO. 


4612 S. E. Hawthorne Blvd. 


We own several well improved farms that would 


make a fine set-up for Polled Hereford breeding 
We are interested in joining a few good 


farms. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Polled Hereford breeders in building some good 


herds in Oregon. We have a big demand for good 


Ve 4193 


breeding stock. We invite correspondence from any- 
one interested in, or selling a stock ranch, placing 
breeding stock on shares or joining us in the man- * 
agement of a high grade breeding farm. Large 


stock ranches a specialty. 











CALF PULLER 





The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 
We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 


516 Acoma Street, Room 15 





R. E. LEONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 


Denver 4, Colorado 








MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 







REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 





MRS. }). C. MORRILL, Owne: 
| 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 





It helps you produce better cattle. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


use WHR blood. 


Cheyenne 


33 








NOV. 
14-16 


COLO. 
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16 
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DUELL HEREFORDS 


CROW RANCH PUEBLO, COLO. 
Selling 1950 Show Cattle-At Ranch-Old Highway 85-Noon Nov. 10 


15 Bulls—40 Females — foras:"crow Ranch, “puchio, Cole. 








SAN LUIS VALLEY CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
HEREFORD SHOW AND SALE 


Alamosa, Colo., Alamosa Auction Co. Sales Barn 
Judging Nov 14. 4-H Show Nov. 15 
Purebred Hereford Sale Nov. 16, 1 P.M. 
HANK J. WEISCAMP 59 BULLS For catalog write Louis Higel, 
Auctioneer 2 FEMALES Sec., Alamosa, Colo. 





H. H. FORNEY & SON — SALE 
Fair Grounds, Chadron, Nebr., Nov. 16, 1950—Noon 
HEREFORDS — 60 BULLS 


For catalog write to 


H. H. Forney & Son, Lakeside, Nebraska 





























Bhd LO POLLED HEREFORD SALE 


Union Stockyards, Spokane, Wash., 12:00 Noon 
20 BULLS 35 FEMALES 


19 bred heifers, most to the service of LO Royal Topsman and a few to 
FV Royal Topsman and Trumonde Domino 143d. 22 spring calves afford 
opportunity to pick diamonds in the rough. 

For Catalog: BAR LO HEREFORD RANCH, Davenport, Washington. 





November 
19 & 20 


Wyoming 





TRI-STATE POLLED HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
92 BULLS—Show & Sale—17 HEIFERS 


ALLIANCE, NEBR.—NOV. 17-18 


For catalogs and information write Chuck Cook, Sale Manager, 
Box 1277, Alliance, Nebraska 





WYOMING HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Annual Show and Sale—Casper, Wyoming—November 19 and 20 


150 BULLS struts‘ Is *rewatrs NDE 


175 Head of Wyoming’s Finest Herefords Consigned by 50 Breeders 
For detailed information and a catalog write 
TONY FELLHAUER, Secretary, Laramie, Wyoming 





Northwest Nebraska Hereford Assn., Inc. 
SHOW AND SALE — VALENTINE, NEBRASKA — NOVEMBER 21 AND 22 


68 BULLS ‘3209472005 


For a catalog and information write ED BELSKY, Merriman, Nebraska 








MOUSEL POLLED HEREFORDS 


MOUSEL SALE BARN — CAMBRIDGE, NEBRASKA — NOVEMBER 27 
30 BULLS 15 FEMALES 


These cattle are of the most modern type. The heifers will all be bred. 
For Catalogue Write: C. K. MOUSEL, Edison, Nebr. 










TAKES 10th ROYAL SHOW AWARD 

In the American Royal show compe. 
tition for carloads of feeder calves 9 
Kansas City, Dan Casement of Manhat. 
tan, Kan., won his 10th grand champion. 
ship on his load of Hereford calves, My 
Casement is an _ executive committee 
member of the American National, 

* * ok 

The champion pen of feeder calves 
which Hereford man Dan Casement gold 
at the Royal brought $60 and averaged 
around 450 pounds. 


COLORADO HEREFORD TOP $2,009 

In the annual fall show and sale of 
the Colorado Hereford Association 4} 
Denver last month, 39 head averaged 
$822 for a total of $32,080. The top price 
of $2,000 was paid by A. H. Karpe of 
Bakersfield, Calif., for a yearling open 
heifer; Mr. Karpe also bought another 
female for $1,550 in the sale. 


WHR SALE MOVES 80 HEAD 
FOR AVERAGE OF $3,720 

Eighty head of purebred Herefords 
brought $297,675 at the annual sale of 
the Wyoming Hereford Ranch in Chey- 
ene on Oct. 5. Average set for the sale 
was $3,720 per head. Forty bulls sold 
for $194,925—an average of $4,873— 
and 40 females sold for $192,750—a 
$2,568 average. Top bull of the sale, 
WHR Elite Triumph 38, was bought by 
Ralph F. Fair of Boerne, Tex., for $20,- 
000; Suncrest Hereford Ranch of 
Phoenix and Springerville, Ariz., pur- 
chased the top female, WHR Prophetess 
38, on a $6,650 bid. 

Interested persons from 28 states at- 
tended the sale, and the successful bid- 
ders listed their homes over 19 of them. 
The event was one of the best in the 
history of WHR’s annual auctions. 

* * * 

At the WHR sale, F. E. Messersmith 
& Sons of Alliance, Nebr., paid $17,000 
for WHR Royal Duke 163d, a son of 
WHR Royal Triumph and out of a 
daughter of Star Domino 6th. 


FEEDER SALES IN THE NEWS 

Recently held association feeder sales 
included those of the Sandhill Cattle 
Association at Bassett, Nebr., 3,300 head 
of calves, yearlings, two’s and three’s 
were sold with the first-place load of 
steers bringing $41.25 and the unusually 
good quality animals offered got a grat- 
ifying reception from the crowd on hand; 
and at Gordon, where among the sales 
made a load of yearling heifers went at 
$29.10 and three loads of two-year-old 
steers averaged $26.43. .. . At Sheridan, 
Wyo., the fourth annual Sheridan Feeder 
Sale saw 838 yearling steers average 
$28.01 and 160 yearling heifers average 
$25.29, with a sale total of around $350. 
000.. Top honors in the yearling steer 
show went to K. H. Roberts of Big Horm, 
Wyo., with 20 749-pound Herefords of 
Bar 13 breeding; these champion-desig- 
nated animals sold at $30.30 a cwt., for 
a total of almost $227 a head. .. . In the 
first annual feeder sale of the Pikes 
Peak Association at Colorado Springs, 
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1,456 head clicked up a total of slightly 
more than $238,000, with the champion 
oad of calves, Herefords, which aver- 
aged 396 pounds, selling to Warren Mon- 
fort of Greeley, Colo., for $45.50 a cwt. 
Buyers came to this Colorado sale from 
as far away as New York state. 

Of interest was an Oct. 5 auction of 
Mescalero Indian cattle, at the Otero 
County Agency in New Mexico. Top in 
this sale was $44, for 75 head of 225- 
pound steer calves ...A cow and calf 
sale of Apache Indian cattle at Sheep 
Springs Reservation Station in Arizona 
was held Oct. 3; top in this sale was 
$37.10, for 114 head of mixed steer and 
heifer calves. 


NEW HEREFORD OFFICERS 


Dr. E. L. Scott 
(left) owner of 
Suncrest Hereford 
Ranch at Phoenix 
and Springerville, 
Ariz., is the new 
president of the § 
American Hereford | 
Association. He 
succeeds E. F. 
Fisher (right) of ee 
Detroit, Mich., vice- Eman Ana Ree 
president of Fisher Body Works and 
owner of the Hi-Point Hereford Farm 
at Romeo, Mich. Roy R. Largent of 
Merkel, Tex. (not shown) was elected 
vice-president. (Photo by American 
Hereford Association.) 


Preceding the business meeting, the 
association presented achievement award 
plaques to Dan D. Casement of Manhat- 
tan, Kan., and Earl H. Monahan of Hy- 
annis, Nebr., two to the nation’s leading 
commercial Hereford producers. The 
presentation was made by John T. Caine 
Ill, manager of the National Western 
Livestock Show at Denver. 





ANGUS SALE DATE ANNOUNCED 


The National Western Aberdeen-Angus 
sale, sponsored by the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders Association, will 
be held in Denver on Jan. 17, 1951. Clos- 
ing date for entries will be Dec. 1, in 
order to facilitate cataloging. Those de- 
siring entry blanks and _ regulations 
should write to Norman H. Smith, sale 
manager, Box 19, Larkspur, Colo. 


WYOMING HEREFORD TOUR 


The first annual Wyoming Hereford 
and Grass Production Tour last month 
made its opening call at the Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch at Cheyenne to look at 
a large herd of cows and calves—all in 
fine condition after being on grass all 
summer; the tour also viewed some of 
the famous WHR bulls. On the Archer 
Field station grazing capacities which 
had been the subject of an eight-year 
study were on view, as were the station’s 
seeded dryland pastures. A stop at the 
Jay C. Berry ranch proved of special 
Interest to the touring stockmen. From 
there they went to see the Warren Live- 
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ANXIETY HEREFORD BREEDERS SALE 


Fair Ground Sale Pavilion—Amarillo, Texas 
December 11, 1950 —1 P. M. 


40 BULLS 


JAN. 


HEREFORDS 


Dr. H. B. Rigby, Pres., Rexburg, Idaho 
J. N. Dulaney; Treas., Sweetwater, Texas 


20 FEMALES 


For catalog write: Chas. W. 
Lewis, Sec., Sweetwater, Tex. 


GREENFIELD HEREFORD RANCH SALE 


At Bakersfield, Calif., 10 miles south on Highway 99. 
The date: Jan. 8, 1951 
8 ALL FEMALES OFFERED AT THIS SALE WILL BE CARRYING THE SERVICE 


CALIF. 





stock Company’s pastures and then the 
D. C. Berry ranch. After enjoying some 
true western hospitality at Torrington, 
the tour went to the George Heinz ranch 
at Henry, Nebr.; then the Joe Wag- 
goner ranch, and on to a number of other 
stops. The tour was sponsored by the 
Wyoming Hereford Association; the 
Wyoming Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, and the ranchers who played host to 
the stockmen’s caravan; Tony Fellhauer, 
extension livestock specialist of the Ex- 
tension Service, was instrumental in com- 
pleting arrangements. 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
SALES HELD 

At Memphis, Tenn., in an end-of-Sep- 
tember event, 53 animals sold in the na- 
tional Shorthorn sale made an average 
of $642, with 26 bulls averaging $701 
and 27 females $584. The top bull price 
was $1,480; top on females was $1,025. 

In the national Polled Shorthorn sale, 
held in Memphis on the same day, 28 
animals averaged $564; 10 bulls showed 
a $599 average and 18 females $544. Top 
bull sold for $1,000; top female for $700. 


CK HEREFORD CALF TOP $4,800 


At Brookville, Kan., the CK Hereford 
calf sale in mid-October averaged $852 
on 67 lots for a total of $56,080. The 32 
bull calves chalked up a $994 average, 
while 35 heifer calves figured $693. Top 
bull brought $4,800; top female, $1,800. 


NATIONAL ANGUS SALE FIGURES 


At the National Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders and Ranchers show-sale at 
Ak-Sar-Ben coliseum in Omaha last 
month 16 bulls sold for a total of $19,590 
(average, $1,225) and 42 females aver- 
aged $692, for a $29,060 total. Top bull 
of the sale brought $6,000 and the top 
female went for $2,650. The sale total on 
the 58 animals moved through the ring 
was $48,650, for an average of $839. 

The national Angus association has 
just published a new informational book- 
let titled “Blacks Breed Better Beef.” 


OF BACA DUKE 2ND. 


Greenfield Hereford Ranch, A. H. Karpe, Owner 


Bakersfield, California 





Visually, the little book is highly effec- 
tive, with an appropriately black, slick 
cover and containing 44 pages of good, 
practical information about the breed. 
Free copies are available on request to 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association, 9 Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


WYO. WOOL GROWERS SALE 

OFFERS HIGH QUALITY RAMS 

The 22nd annual ram sale sponsored 
by the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Sept. 19-20, attracted a record turn- 
out and produced an average price of 





Herlor’s Queen, 1 
Taylor of the HT Stock Farms, Natchi- 


owned by Herman 


toches, La., made her debut on tele- 
vision Oct. 5 during the Southeastern 
Fair, at Atlanta, Ga. Skown with “The 
Queen” are Lee Jordon, left, host on 
the program “Strictly for the Girls,” and 
Harry Gayden, executive secretary of 
the American Brahman Breeders As- 
sociation, of which Owner Taylor is the 
president. 
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| pion steer of the Pacific Internat 
| | Livestock Exposition held recently a mG 
| Portland. A 1,005-pound Hereford showy ? 
| by 16-year-old Brent Horn, a high Regist 
| Bier **. BZb ee Nat school senior from Pilot Rock, Ore Angus ee 
Sats ae 2 ars : * Sorte was named grand champion in the junj " year aS € 
| ————— grand championship in open class com. —. ‘ 
| ; petition. The young mian had won the breed x 
calf at last year’s show for being the ee th 
| CHANDLER HEREFORDS outstanding 4-H club exhibitor. Be vc 
new Dre 
. —" sociation. 
| Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots HEREFORD STEER CHAMP were ent 
| Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon OF AR-SARBEN sige EG 5. 
An 810 pound Hereford steer exhibited r ‘ 
—— seamress — ————| by Norman Willers of Wayne, Nebr, 
was named grand champion steer of the KING R 
BERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE | 22 jai? "| em, 
Show last month. This is the seconi | ™™S 
Purebred and Commercial ns Owner Willers has taken the grand i 
championship, as he first won the | ~ 7% ** 
; ’ trudis 
ennst eaues N BAR RANCH iit coveted honor on a Hereford in 1948, ae a 
na tt _ ———- — 50 colts 
=> HEREFORD LISTINGS os 
reed, fi 
MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS a a en ee 
is cei ‘ Members and officials of the Ameri- f the bi 
S aie 0 ee ives) — ee at from $350 to $1,500. We can Hereford Association, convened at Texas ¢ 
ull—W. H. R. Royal Duke 163rd. Kansas City in October, heard re 
’ ports lace, co 
F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. of several new organization records, Of of land; 
’ . particular note was the new record of is Rober 
426,961 registrations of Hereford calves. 
' oe ae This compares with 370,015 for last OREGO 
- or Write Us Regarding These Offerings year. Forty-four of the states registered ; 
25 Good Serviceable > Rentia— more cattle than during the previous FIRST | 
Aged Range Bulls VD batts year. Transfers for the fiscal year The f 
peppso ce Lenz totaled 326,507—an increase of 87,104 | red bs 
100 Good Bull Calves Paint @ Brighter Future with Modern Pointer Heretorde CHerry 7202 over a year ago. Singled out for spe- ten 
1834 CURTIS, DENVER 2, COLO. cial mention was the Wyoming Hereford |.” ti 7 
Ranch of Cheyenne, which recorded 878 a fi 
new white-face calf registrations, and a 
$115 per head on 1,187 rams of 18 dit. HEREFORDS TAKE AWARDS AT TE. Mitchell & Son of Albert, N. M. en 
erent breeds. Bidding was generally PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL SHOW _ With 797 head. aoe 
spirited and the prices satisfactory to A Hereford junior yearling, bred and ssa in those 
= ln anes . was noted that shown by the Double M Ranch of IOWA MEAT JUDGING TEAM feoee 
ack-face prices w m sli iat a ee 
Pp ere down slightly. Adams, Ore., was picked as grand cham- IS WINNER AT ROYAL SHOW 375; a 
“Take a lady’s ad- Competing with student teams from Shortho: 
esis aan samen ae 14 colleges and universities, a trio of belongec 
neat sbaidionas™ animal husbandry students from Iowa | of Adan 
ie Raekan W. State College won the _ intercollegiate “Jidge” 
Menfert, Chairman meat judging contest at the American $1,050. 
of Acacia Branch, Royal Live Stock Show in Kansas City 
Children’s Hospital last month. The boys were coached by MESSI 
ot the East Bay, Edwin A. Kline. The team from South Fiftec 
whispers into th Dakota State College “up. 
ee = 0 ate College was runner-up cently I 
purebred Hereford eae aha a 
steer which will be SAM McKELVIE HAS PRIZE BULL repeat 
eee of a Sam McKelvie of Valentine, Nebr., from M 
serene a ane prt showed the grand champion bull at the a gatif 
range resenting State Hereford Show in North Platte, | ‘™e 
‘suet ten ehactia Oct. 11. Harry B. Coffee, representing 
ettivitios of ths the Omaha civic group Ak-Sar-Ben, pre- OXO } 
Hospital. In this sented the award. (Mr. McKelvie is an The { 
fourth renewal of executive committteeman of the Amer- 
Sizable 
the annual fund- ican National.) brought 
ne campaign, cere head, 2 
e program will be 
climaxed by the aue- BAR 13 GETS ENGLISH SIRE bulls a’ 
tioning of the steer Bar 13 Ranch at Sheridan, Wyo., has with tk 
~ a feature of the = recently acquired a three-year-old sire the top 
ae a Livestock in San Francisco, Nov. 3, 1950. The 150-bed who was imported from England. The 
7 8 oe Se “yearned 30 per cent of its support from donated efforts bull, Tarrington Onward, was held two NOE 
Mra Win 7 Smee: or oe Mrs. Monfort (extreme right) are (I. to r.) months in Canadian quarantine before In tl 
IV. and Mrs. F Hill Lowbort rs. Robert K. Cutter, chairman of the sale of Acacia coming to the ranch. He weighed 2,250 pen of 
‘ ° pounds on arrival. Norell 
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BIGGEST YEAR SHOWN 
BY ANGUS 

Registrations of purebred Aberdeen- 
Angus moved upward 26 per cent this 
year as compared with 1949, and trans- 
fers advanced 32 per cent. Most im- 
pressive from the standpoint of future 
breed expansion was the 35 per cent 
gain in purebred Angus herds estab- 
lished this year as shown by the 2,431 
new breeders joining the national as- 
sociation. A total of 110,442 Angus 
were entered in the registry organiza- 
tion’s records during the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30. 


KING RANCH HOLDS FIRST SALE 

For the first time in its history, the 
famous King Ranch near Kingsville, 
Tex., will offer at public auction some 
of its famed Quarter Horses and Santa 
Gertrudis cattle. The sale will be held 
at the ranch on Nov. 10; it will include 
50 colts and fillies of the Old Sorrel line 
of breeding. The Santa Gertrudis cattle 
breed, five-eighths Shorthorn and three- 
eighths Brahman, is founded on the blood 
of the bull, Monkey. The ranch in south 
Texas, on which the auction will take 
place, consists of nearly a million acres 
of land; president of the fabulous layout 
is Robert J. Kleberg, Jr. 


OREGON CATTLEMEN HOLD 
FIRST FALL RANGE BULL SALE 

The first fall range bull sale spon- 
sored by the Oregon Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation was held Sept. 30 at Baker, where 
in 1913 the first meeting of the organ- 
ization was held. Fifty-one Hereford 
bulls, five Angus bulls, four Shorthorn 
bulls were consigned by 28 breeders from 
Oregon and Idaho, and went to buyers 
in those two states and Washington. The 
60 animals brought $35,865, for a $600 
average; the 51 Herefords brought $32,- 
375; the five Angus, $2,205, and the four 
Shorthorns, $1,285. The champion bull 
belonged to Double M Hereford Ranch 
of Adams, Ore., and was bought by J. 'H. 
i Tippett of Clarkston, Wash., for 
1,050. 


MESSERSMITH HEREFORDS SELL 

Fifteen out of 22 customers who re- 
cently bought 40 bulls from F. E. Mes- 
sersmith & Sons at Alliance, Nebr., were 
repeat customers, according to a report 
from Mr. Messersmith. He added that 
a gatifying number of animals sold— 
some at a $1,500 price. 


OXO HEREFORD BULL TOP $2,550 

The first auction, on Oct. 13, of OXO 
Sizable Herefords at Stevensville, Mont., 
brought in a total of $33,610 on 53 
head, for an average of $634. Twelve 
bulls averaged $926; 41 females, $548, 
with the top bull bringing $2,550 and 
the top female $1,000. 


NORELL CALF PRICE RECORD 

In the Omaha Feeder Calf Sale, a 
pen of five stock steer calves from the 
Norell Hereford Ranch at Collbran, 
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Colo., sold for a new all-time high, for 
the show, at $75. 


TOPS AT TEXAS STATE FAIR 

E. G. Royal Mixer 2215, a summer 
yearling exhibited by the Hardy Gris- 
som Hereford Ranch of Abilene, Tex., 


“was named champion bull in the Here- 


ford division of the annual State Fair 
of Texas at Dallas early last month. 





Champion female honors were awarded | 


to A. E. Fogle & Son of Tuscola, Tex., 
on Miss Gwen 5, a junior heifer calf. 


SOUTHERN WYO. HEREFORD SALE 
SETS HIGH AVERAGE FOR AREA 
Climaxing the Southern Wyoming 


Hereford Association’s seventh annual | 


two-day show and sale in Laramie re- 
cently, 82 top-quality uniform range 
bulls brought $66,035 at auction, for a 
sale average of $806. The champion in- 
dividual bull, a summer yearling con- 
signed by Brush Creek Ranch of Sara- 
toga, brought $1,800 on a bid by Mur- 
phy Live Stock Company, Walden, Colo., 
which also paid $940 each for the re- 
serve pen of three bulls shown by Nixon 
Hereford Ranch. The highest bid of the 
sale, $2,125, went for a junior yearling 
bull; Claude Lewis of Slater bought him 
from Nixon Hereford Ranch, Saratoga. 

Jack Dinwiddie, prominent Hereford 
breeder of Centennial, was unanimously 
re-elected president of the association 
for a third consecutive term at the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting. Also unani- 
mously re-elected were: Robert Taylor, 
Saratoga, vice-president; Tony Fell- 
hauer, Wyoming Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service livestock specialist at Lara- 
mie, secretary (and named by the mem- 
bers to life membership in the group). 
The board appointed Lowell Smith of 
Laramie treasurer. Preliminary plans 
were made for holding the 1951 sale on 
the state university campus. 

Victor in the 4-H jundging contest at 
the show was Joan McGill of Laramie, 
with a score of 225 points out of a possi- 
ble 250. Carol Witwer of Kersey, Colo., 
a member of the winning team, placed 
second with 218 points, and Gordon 
Malm of Laramie County made 217 
points. 


PROGRAM AT INTERNATIONAL 

The 51st International Livestock Ex- 
position to be held in Chicago Nov. 25 
to Dec. 2 will offer more than $100,000 
in prize money with cattle prizes total- 
ing $61,370 of this amount, according 
to William E. Ogilvie, manager of the 
exposition. A junior livestock feeding 
contest will dominate the first day’s pro- 
gram in the amphitheatre and cattle and 
sheep carlot classes will be held in the 
yards. The grain and hay show and the 
wool show will run the eight days. The 
horse show will be Sunday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and the final Saturday. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday will 
have the bulk of livestock classes. Dr. 
A. D. Weber, of Kansas State College, 
will select the grand champion steer on 
Tuesday afternoon. Tuesday will begin 
three days of show auctions. 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


There’s a leisureliness about ranch life 
in the late fall, before the cold weather 
sets in. Feeding hasn’t started yet; the 
ground is too dry and hard for plowing; 
the stock that was ready has been mar- 
keted. About all the menfolks have to 
do is get in the winter wood. And, of 
course, tend to the fall butchering. 

In our small com- 
munity, some of the 
old-timers keep to 
the old ritual of 
their parents and 
grandparents. 
Slaughtering - time 
is neighboring- 
time. The green 
hide hangs on the 
fence, and there is 
some discussion as 
to whether it will 
be used for this 
purpose—or that— 
or cut into thin 
strips for the win- 
tertime chore of braiding a rawhide 
reata. They’re still well-liked in this 
area. 


A few close friends have come over 
to help cut up the jerky. Someone tends 
the big iron pot where tallow is being 
rendered. As the flames in the big fire- 
pit die down, fresh ribs for supper are 
roasted over the embers. 





Mrs. McDonald 


Later, in the early dusk, the meat for 
tomorrow’s barbecue is seasoned with 
garlic, tomato, salt and other seasonings 
and then wrapped—first in clean white 
cloths and then in heavy burlap—and 
consigned to the smoking rocks in the 
bottom of the raked-out pit for all-night 
cooking. Here in southern California, 
the head, as well as whatever other 
pieces the size of the expected crowd re- 
quires, goes into the pit. 


Everyone plans to go early to bed, but 
never does. Talk drifts lazily around the 
circle, sometimes for hours. Even more 
than tomorrow’s barbecue, the evening 
of “putting in the meat” seems to re- 
store neighborliness. Someone offers to 
make the salsa—the marvelous hot sauce 
of raw tomatoes, onions, and I know not 
what else. Another has already started 
the great pot of pink beans simmering. 
Someone else has a new cake recipe 
which, doubled or trebled, will adorn to- 
morrow’s picnic table. 

All the neighbors will be there... . 
And others, from the town and from 
further off—friends and neighbors still, 
though they meet perhaps only this one 
time in the year. 
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It is a time to make one glad he’s a 
rancher. Or that she’s a rancher’s wife. 


* * * 


I’d planned to devote all my space this 
month to this theme, and to telling you 
about “Vic’s barbecue” over on Boulder 
Creek. But I mustn’t spend too much 
time on reminiscence; there’s a modern 
event that needs commenting upon. 


As an aftermath of the big Conejos 
fire in August, a congressional subcom- 
mittee hearing was launched here in Oc- 
tober. Though, having saved ourselves 
by our own effort—and that of our 
neighbors—with no aid given nor ex- 
pected from the Forest Service, we had 
no stake in this hearing, it needs report- 
ing upon. 

The inquiry was launched by com- 
plaints from residents of the small 
scenic communities here in the Cleveland 
National Forest. Twenty-one homes 
burned and their owners found out—to 
their shocked surprise—that the forestry 
had no obligation (and darn little inter- 
est) in trying to save them. They hadn’t 
realized that the brush had priority over 
their homes! 

Some of the buildings were modest 
cabins, but others were the luxury “cab- 
ins” of well-to-do San Diegans. The fact 
they were given a brusque “brush-off” 
when they asked for help did not set well 
with them. Especially those who lived 
near the big fire-camps and motor-pools, 
and who saw trucks and tankers appar- 
ently doing nothing in a big way while 
fire swept down toward their property 
and they needed help desperately. 


* * * 


The pros and cons of the matter would 
take much more space than I have. But 
I’d like to tell you a little about the Pub- 
lic Lands subcommittee meeting, to 
which I went simply as a reporter. As 
I said, we didn’t need or expect official 
help. But we were in a much different 
position than townsfolks who were used 
to and expected official aid. (And who, 
because of lack of knowledge and equip- 
ment, could not help themselves.) 


* * * 


It was only a one-day hearing. And, 
from my viewpoint, too great a part of 
it was given over to flowery, pointless 
and irrelevant “testimonials” from wom- 
en’s clubs, Izaac Walton groups, feder- 
ated outdoor clubs and others. (All high- 
ly laudatory to the’ state and federal 
Forest Service, but all having nothing 
whatever to do with the Conejos fire 
at all.) Perhaps their testimony was 
admissible as “character witnesses,” but 


ADIES CHOICE 
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Winter's Wood 


I stood among the pines 

In the warm October sun 
And watched the logs going 
Down to be burned. 





I thought of all the years 

The trees had grown— 

Of all the summer suns 

And winter snows 

That had gone into their making— 
To come at last 

To a pile of dusty ashes. 


Still, it is not for every tree 

To know that bright swift passing, 
All around me lay trees 

That had lived and died 

And rotted back to earth 

And never known a moment’s flame, 


These shall sway 
In beauty once again. 


Soon when I come at evening 
Through the snowy winter dusk 
I shall see them flaming 
Red and gold 
Against the sooty chimney back, 
Leaping high above the ashes, 
Warming all the room. 

MARTHA DOWNER. 





none of them had seen or been near this 
fire! Some, indeed, were not even from 
this county. 


How could they know how well the 
services had cooperated in this affair? 
How could they, from their safe vantage 
points far away, know anything pertinent 
about the Conejos fire at all? 


Yet they took up so much time that 
many local residents went unheard... 
took up so much time that it was only 
very late in the day, and then only for 
a brief 15 minutes, that any opportunity 
for questions and answers arose. Even 
then, so many questions waited that not 
a third of them could be answered. |, 
for one, had two or three pertinent ones 
but no chance to ask them. So, too, did 
almost everyone else I talked to. 


* * * 


The members of the subcommittee 
were very kind and cooperative. But 
even their chairman spoke of the meet- 
ing as a “mutual admiration society.” 
By the time that admiration was fin- 
ished, it was past 5 o’clock. Darkness 
and evening chores awaited us 45 miles 
away. We went home dissatisfied. ! 
wonder how many others felt as we did? 

The complainants had been “snowed 
under.” But the basis for their com- 
plaints remained. Their houses, untended, 
had gone up in the flames of a vast 
“chaparral forest” fire. Only 65,000 acres 
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or so burned this time. There’s still four 
or five times that much brushland wait- 
ing for a spark in this county alone. And 
sill, the suggestion of a couple of 
rancher-witnesses that the whole subject 
of controlled burning south of the Te- 
pachapi should be studied brought forth 
shocked protests from some of the “out- 
door” groups. “The deer,” they said, “the 
wildlife...” 

They must think wild things are 
dumber than they are. Give them cleared 
spaces to go to, and they’ll try to save 
themselves. I, who shared our small 
meadow with six horses, five deer, un- 
qumbered rabbits and rats and gophers 
while the fire swept through our wood- 
land, could have told them that, though 
’m no naturalist. It’s being trapped in 
gullies, or being frightened back into 
the fire by meeting firefighting equip- 
ment, or having no cleared spot in miles 
and miles of brushland as refuge—that’s 
what destroys our wildlife. The bigger 
the fire, the greater their danger. That’s 
axiomatic. 

* * * 

The hearing is finished. To me, it 
was very disappointing. No true, con- 
structive picture of the whole fire-fight- 
ing problem in this area developed. Even 
the services themselves did not gain by 
30 plainly “packed” a meeting ... or so 
it seems to me. 


And yet, how puzzling the whole mat- 
ter of “representing the people” must 
sometimes seem to our lawmakers. After 
all, I suppose, an “outdoorman’s” vote 
is just the same as a cattleman’s, a for- 
est ranger’s, or that of plain John Citizen 
standing in the ashes of his burned 
home. 


At Home on the Range 


I took too much space looking through 
the Ranch House window this month. 
But sometimes it seems to me that good 
meals, important though they may be, 
are not as important as other aspects of 
good citizenship. And so, tonight, I have 
no cooking suggestions for you. This 
Thanksgiving month, each family will 
keep to its traditional family recipes any- 
how. May it be a good month and a 
happy Thanksgiving for you and yours. 


And so . . . good evening to you all.— 
D. M. 


CowBelle Notes 


The Nebraska CowBelles are proud of 
their new pins, recently made available 
at a price of $4, which includes the fed- 
eral tax and mailing cost. The design, 
selected by the ladies at a business meet- 
ing in June, is a one-inch sterling silver 
bar carrying the word COWBELLES 
and, beneath, a little bell complete with 
clapper and the initial N. Mrs. George 
McGinley, Jr., of Keystone, Nebr., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group, is handling 
orders, 
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“READ-ALOUD” STORIES 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 

By Doris Fonger Miller 
Wacky had grown up. He was a big 
duck now, with smooth white feathers in 
place of a duckling’s soft yellow down. 
His high squeaky voice had changed, too, 
into a loud “Wack.” He waddled around 
on his big flat feet, importantly quacking 
“WACK. WACK. Wack, Wack, Wack,” 
all over the yard and the stable lot of 

the Rafter R. 


Sherry and Ronnie and Daddy and 
Mommy and Grammy and Grandpa all 
wondered how Wacky would live during 
the cold winter. He wasn’t house-broken, 
he wouldn’t sleep in the chicken coop nor 
in the barn. What would he do? 

One day, when Daddy was reading his 
Service Club bulletin, he had an idea. 
Laughing, he said, “I’ve got an idea that 
will take care of Wacky very nicely this 
winter. And he’ll help a good cause 
along, too.” 

Going over to Sherry and Ronnie, who 
were playing “dress-up” with Wacky, he 
said, “Fix Wacky up real cute and I'll 
take him to the Club tonight. We’re hold- 
ing an auction sale to raise money to buy 
Thanksgiving dinners for needy people.” 

Sherry and Ronnie didn’t know what 
an auction sale was, but it sounded ex- 
citing. They liked the idea of Wacky be- 
ing helpful. So they washed his yellow 
bill and his flat webbed feet. Then they 
dressed him in his bright red hood and 
cape. 

“He looks like a Little Red Riding 
hood,” Ronnie said. 

“He looks just darling,” said Sherry, 
giving him such a tight hug that he be- 
gan to scold, “WACK. WACK. Wack, 
Wack, Wack!” 

That night, when Daddy put Wacky 


on the table in front of the auctioneer, 
all the Club members clapped their 
hands. Wacky looked so cute. The auc- 
tioneer put his hand on Wacky’s head 
and shouted, “How much am I offered 
for this fine, fat, well-dressed duck? 
Remember — THANKSGIVING DIN- 
NER!” 


“I bid one dollar,” said a deep voice 
in the back of the room. This was fol- 
lowed by other bids of two, three and 
five dollars. 

“lll bid TEN dollars,” sang out a 
big man named Jim. 


“SOLD!” said the auctioneer. “Ten 
dollars more for our Thanksgiving Din- 
ner fund.” And he handed Wacky over 
to the big man named Jim. 

But Wacky was so scared of the 
stranger that he spread his big wings 
and flew straight over to Daddy, scold- 
ing him, “WACK. WACK. Wack, Wack, 
Wack, Wack!” 

Daddy removed the little red hood and 
cape, and stroked Wacky’s smooth feath- 
ers. “Never mind, Wacky,” he said, “I’ll 
take care of you.” 

So then Daddy took out his billfold 
and handed the auctioneer a $10 and a 
$5 bill. “Please return Jim’s money,” he 
said, “snd here’s an extra $5 for Thanks- 
giving dinners. I’m taking Wacky back 
home to the kids. I’ll build him a nice 
little house of his own, with a fence 
around it, so he will have a place to live 
when the weather gets cold.” 

He stroked Wacky again, softly. “We 
just couldn’t get along without our pet,” 
he said. 

Everyone cheered and clapped their 
hands as Daddy put Wacky back into 
his basket. Soon he would be on his way 
back to the Rafter R, and to his little 
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friends Sherry and Ronnie, again. 
(Some other time, we will tell you 
about how Wacky loved to go fishing.) 
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Holiday Aprons 

With the Holidays ahead, no doubt 
everyone is looking for something 
new in dress-up as well as in decor- 
ating. 

Let’s find three colorful handker- 
chiefs 12 inches square each. You 
will also need 2 yards of 3-inch moire 
or satin-finish ribbon. 

Take one handkerchief and fold in 
half so it will form a triangle, and 
cut it in the center. This will give 
you two triangles. Next cut the sec- 
ond handkerchief in the middle so 
you have 2 pieces 12 inches long and 
6 inches wide. Sew the 6 in. edges 
together in the middle. Ruffle this 
piece so it will be just as long as 
your uncut handkerchief and sew on 
one edge of the uncut handkerchief. 
This forms the hem to your apron. 
Next take one of your triangle pieces 
and fit to the side of your full hand- 
kerchief and ruffle and sew on. Do 
the same with the other side. Last 
take your ribbon, which should be 3 
inches wide, and find the center. Fold 
a 12-inch length double in the mid- 
dle. Sew on to the apron, with the 
edges of the apron top between the 
ribbon. Leave the rest of the ribbon 
as is so it will form a nice large 
bow when tied on. 

If you prefer, you can use white 
handkerchiefs or any solid colors, and 
paint Holiday scenes on the apron, 
yourself. Wax crayon painting will 
work wonderfully on this —LILLIAN 
HOLMES. 
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DISCUSSION OF EROSION 
NOW AVAILABLE IN BOOKLET 


An explanation of the age-old erosion 
of Nature’s lands—what it is, some con- 
tributing causes and a host of finely de- 
scriptive photographs of the effects have 
gone into the making of a new booklet 
published by the public relations office 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. The title is “Erosion, Then 
and Now.” Copies are available on re- 
quest; the address is 515 Cooper Bldg.., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Main objective of the booklet is to of- 
fer evidence that the stockman, with his 
grazing operations, is not primarily re- 
sponsible for erosion; supporting quota- 
tions are given from the findings of 
scientists who have researched the prob- 
lem. “There is nothing in the findings,” 
the book states, “from which it could 
be concluded that erosion could even be 
retarded by restricted grazing or non- 
use of grazing lands.” The charge that 
the use of these lands by the livestock 
operator is a cause of erosion is defined 
as_ ill-founded. 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN'S FALL SALE 
IS A REAL RECORD-BREAKER 


Price and quality records toppled in 
last month’s annual fall sale—the 11th 
—held at Twin Falls by the Idaho Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. A crowd of more 
than 1,000 ranchers attended and bid 
a total of $97,420 for the 176 bulls that 
were sold, for a price average of $553.52. 
Herbert Chandler of Baker, Ore., sold 
the top bull to Walter Gilmer of Elko, 
Nev., for $1,650. (Mr. Chandler is a 
past president of the Oregon Cattlemen 
and Mr. Gilmer a former head of the 
Nevada State Cattle Association.) The 
second-high animal brought $1,300 when 
the Idaho Hereford Ranch of Gooding 
sold him to Charles Howland of Cam- 
bridge. W. C. Rees of Malad got the 
third-high sale price of $1,200 for a bull 
which went to Noy Brackett of Three 
Creek. The top five bulls averaged 
$1,210; the top 10, $1,047. 


ATTEND COSTA RICA MEETING 

Dr. O. E. Reed, chief of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, and Dr. B. T. Simms, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
represented the USDA at a meeting on 
livestock production in Costa Rica in 
mid-October. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 


FEED AND WATER RULE ASKED 

Petition has been filed before the ICC 
in behalf of the American National and 
six other livestock organizations asking 
that the commission investigate a pro- 
posed “schedule” having to do with 
amount of feed given livestock while be- 


REGISTERED BEEF 
Stockraisers protest that _ too 
many amateur deer hunters score 
a bull’s eye with their first shot. 
HOWARD HAYNES. 








This country has 


experienced 


three serious drouths—in 1860, 1899. 


95 and 1930-38. There is some evi. 
dence of a 35- ~year cycle during which 
the climate varies from a period of 
cool, wet years to one of warm, dry 
years and back again. The early 
1970’s and the year 2005 will be 
watched with interest by the experts 
in this connection. 


ing transported. The schedule would yr. 
pudiate an agreement between shippers, 
railroads and other interested parties 
which satisfactorily takes care of the 
matter; it would subject shippers to 
varying judgments and whims of third 
parties as to feeding and watering of 
livestock en route because no definition 
of what constitutes “properly fed and 
watered,” as called for in the schedule, 
is given. The petition seeks an order jn 
the matter by the commission. 


IDAHO ASSOCIATION TO MEET 
NEXT YEAR IN POCATELLO 


At the annual midyear meeting of the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association’s board 
of directors in Twin Falls on Oct. 20, 
Pocatello was chosen to be the site of 
the state organization’s next convention. 
While the definite dates for this 36th 
annual meeting have not been set, it 
was agreed it should be held sometime 
in mid-March. 





SAN LUIS VALLEY 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSN. 


6th Annual 


HEREFORD 
SHOW and SALE 


ALAMOSA, COLO. 
Nov. 14-16 


This 3-day event will be in con- 
junction with the 12th annual 
4-H and Feeder Show and 
Sales. 


Judging Nov. 14 
4-H Show Nov. 15 
PUREBRED HEREFORD 


SALE 
NOV. 16...1P.M, 


59 Bulls 2 Females 


Show and sale will be held at the 
Alamosa Auction Co. Sales Barn, 
Alamosa, Colorado. 


Hank J. Weiscamp, Auctioneer 
Louis Higel, Secretary, Alamosa 
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NORTHWEST NEBRASKA 
HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


INC. 





Show and Sale 


VALENTINE, NEBR. 
Show—Nov. 21 


SALE—NOV. 22 


68 BULLS 
All of 1948 and 1949 Calving 


This is one of the first and 
oldest associations of its kind 
that adopted judging, grad- 
ing and culling of sale bulls 
which resulted in a marked 
improvement for the benefit 
of the buyer. 


All native raised in the 
Sand Hills, a strictly cattle 
producing country where 
quality is paramount. 


In this offering will be 
found some of the best cat- 
tle ever offered in our sale. 


For catalog and information address 


Ed Belsky, Sale Manager 
MERRIMAN, NEBR. 
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Northwest Nebraska Hereford Assn., Inc. 











WOOL SCOURING MACHINE 
SET UP AT WYOMING U. 

A semi-commercial wool-scouring 
plant is being stalled on the University 


| of Wyoming campus at Laramie. The 
| equipment, which consists of an opener, 
| three scouring bowls and a three-section 


drier, will scour 400 pounds of wool per 
hour. The machinery is planned to pro- 
vide facilities for research and experi- 
mental work, to serve Wyoming grow- 
ers who wish to have wool scoured, and 


| an instrument for demonstration in wool 


classes as well as at the wool short 
course at the university next February. 


RADIO LISTENERS LEARN 
ABOUT FALL ROUNDUP 

The Brand Names Foundation of New 
York, which furnishes radio material for 
use each week by more than 700 women 
commentators throughout the country, 
recently gathered information for use on 


a brief write-up covering the importance 


of cattle branding. Simply written, the 
item explains to the average listener 





why brands are used (“to prove owner- | 


ship and to help prevent theft”. . 
because “brand identification has im- 
portant market value ... when a cattle- 
man gets a reputation for raising good 


. also, | 


stock his brand means something to the | 


buyers.”) 


SPECIAL FEEDING REPORT 

A special report of cattle on feed 
Oct. 1 in three important feeding states 
—Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska—shows that 
1,084,000 head, or 21 per cent more than 
last year, were on feed. The increase is 
due to the high level of feeding during 
the past season and to a relatively longer 
feeding period. The number of cattle 
on feed over six months was over twice 
as great as a year earlier. 


SHORT COURSE OFFERED 


The first annual Stockmen’s 


Short | 


Course planned by the department of | 


animal husbandry at the State College 


of Washington will be held there Dec. | 


18-23. All interested livestock groups 
are cooperating with the college in offer- 
ing the $15 course. 
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“Oh, I don’t play any special tune 
—I just play in self-defense.” 
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CALF CHUTE 


Branding, castrating, vaccinating and 
dehorning—in fact, any operation on 
calves—is easier and faster with a 
Teco Calf Chute. Designed for the 
complete and safe control of calves, 
Teco Chutes are constructed entirely 
of metal to last. Exclusive Teco fea- 
tures include unique tilting arrange- 
ment, sliding panel which permits 
access to calves’ shoulders, secure 
_— safe anchoring of head and hind 
egs. 





Distributed by 


Stone Livestock Supply Go. 


217 Livestock Exchange Building 
Denver 16, Colorado 


or 


ghee eee 
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i THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. ‘ 
t Madera, California : 
i Please send me complete details on the fol- i 
1 lowing TECO products: i 
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j (1) Horn Weights 0 Gate Hardware ; 
i () Dehorners ‘ss | 
i [] FeedWagon Beds ([] Cattle Squeeze i 
L) Loaders &Stackers [) Calf Tables ' 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Internal Revenue. On it, returns of em- 
ployer-employee Social Security taxes 
will be reported. The return must be 
accompanied by a payment of any taxes 
which have not been deposited and by 
validated depository receipts for taxes 
which have been deposited. If the em- 











































Fa ‘ by 1 eae ployer made timely deposit of all of the 
Zh | A Se taxes due for the entire calendar quar- 

9% © v0 \*8 9 Ne N ter, he need not file his quarterly re- 
<td :* i A Oe ny . turn until the 10th day of the second 
+4, ws yy any ] a month following the period for which the 
me oe NS AN EN S ; : return is made. On the return, the name 
Arphypry '™~ ee ny and social security number of each em- 





ployee must be listed. Each worker will 
have to apply for his own social security 
number. 

(5) Employee’s receipts. Every em- 
ployer is required to furnish each of 
his employees with at least one annual 
receipt for wages which will show both 
the wages subject to employee’s social 
security tax and the amount deducted 
for such tax, and the wages subject to 
income tax and the amount deducted and 
withheld for this tax. This report must 
be furnished an employee by Jan. 31 
of the year following that year for 
which the report is made. However, 
whenever employment is terminated the 
receipt must be furnished the employee 
at the time last payment of wages is 
made to him. 


e s 
Delivered prices quoted (6) No change in regard to income 
taxes. As before, payments to agricul- 
on Carlots tural workers are exempt from income 
tax withholding. Therefore, ranchers 
need deduct and withhold only the em- 


b! { X 0 i ba ¢ 0 M bE yf. a Y ployee’s 1% per cent contribution to 


social security. 


OT Ur Wa ba: Oe: SIOUX CITY, IOWA (7) Wages mean cash payment. The 
tax for Social Security need be deducted 
and withheld only from cash payments 
to agricultural workers. 



























lll. How Do These Amendments 
Affect Ranch Employees? 
Although the take-home cash pay of 


each employee who is covered by the 
amended Social Security Act will be 
less because a rancher must deduct 1% 
per cent of his cash remuneration, each 


rancher may wish to point out to his 
employees that he will be paying an 
equal tax out of his own pocket for his 
employees’ benefit. When an employee 
reaches 65, he will be able to apply to 


: . the nearest field office of the Social 
Security Administration for insurance 
benefits. If he should die prior to this 


time, his widow and dependents may 
apply for benefits. These applications 
are made directly to the Social Security 

aa ed te Administration by the employee or his 
CHICAGO, ILL. E ST. LOUIS,-Hit. FT. WORTH, TEX. widow, and are not made through his 
ON anche) 7 <1 R sees ' employer. To be fully insured, an em- 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. ployee must have a number of quar- 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA OGDEN, UTAH ters of coverage equal to half the quar- 
; : \ ea ters after 1950. Retirement benefits 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. will range from $20 a month for a work- 

er whose average monthly remuneration 
was $30 or less to $80 a month for a 
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No Change Regarding 

' Unemployment Compensation 
The exempiions in the present law 
sm unemployment tax for agricultural 
»or continue in force. 


Effective Date 


These changes in the Social Security 
begin to affect ranches and farms 
)Jan. 1, 1951. 
The following timetable may be help- 
| in reminding ranchers of reports 
d returns. 
Jan. 1, 1951. Begin to deduct 1% per 
| of cash remuneration earned by 
glarly employed agricultural work- 
_ Plan to match this deduction by 
‘equal 1% per cent. Apply for ac- 
mt number (Form SS-4). 
Feb, 15, 1951. If taxes for January 
weded $100, deposit the taxes, to- 
ther with Form 450. 
Mar. 15, 1951. If taxes for February 
weded $100, make a similar deposit. 
Apr. 30, 1951. Day for making op- 
nal deposit of taxes for March. 
4pr. 30, 1951. File return for first 
ater on Form 941. Accompany re- 
m with payment and validated de- 
sitory receipts for taxes deposited. If 
ltaxes due for a quarter were de- 
nited, return need not be filed until 
ay 10—STEPHEN H. Hart and W. D. 
BREE, JR. 


ONTH'S MARKETS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


m light feeder heifers sold at $24.50. 
hice heifer calves landed at $31 and 
wd Canadian steer calves sold at the 
me price. 

Some of the midwestern markets re- 
red light yearling feeder steers of 
hice grade at $33 to $33.50 and Den- 
thad sales up to $32.50. Any number 
medium to good heifers were taken 
$25 to $27.50 and choice around $28. 
dium to good stock cows bulked at 
50 to $22 but some loads scored 
50 to $28. cows with calves at side 
king $24 at Kansas City where two- 
a-olds with calves at side made $30. 
few loads around 900 pounds made 
450 to $25 at Denver and were of a 
iferish type and probably would be 
ed for breeding purposes. 

The way buyers have been scamp- 
ting after calves, it is no wonder 
at all-time record high prices have 
fen established. Sales of choice steer 
aves at Denver were frequent at 
3} to $38, and fancy offerings at 
lissouri River markets sold as high 
§ $40, but many claim prices at the 
tious auctions are even higher. Hei- 
Tealves at $35 to $37 were similar 
bthe steer calves at $38 to $40. 


*9 Receipts 


Fairly liberal hog receipts kept buy- 
in control of the market most of the 
€ although there were spurts when 
interests willingly supported the mar- 


vember, 1950 






ket and paid higher prices. Nearly the 
entire supply of barrows and gilts at 
Chicago recently consisted of new crop 
190- to 240-pound offerings. A marked 
scarcity of big weights and only a mod- 
erate supply of 140- to 170-pounders de- 
veloped. 


Prices hit the lowest point since May 
before improvment occurred. Closing 
prices at Chicago were sharply lower 
than a month ago, but about $1 above 
the recent low spot. At one time no 
butchers passed $19.50 and later the top 
reached $20.60 with final sales hardly 
that high. 


As long as dressed pork moves freely 
the live hog market will not get very 
low—probably not as low as would be 
expected in the face of liberal supplies 
in sight. Many who were talking $18 
for best butchers less than a month ago 
now predict that tops will hover around 
the $20 mark, probably for the balance 
of the year. 


Sheep and Lambs Fewer 


Sheep and lamb receipts are dwindling 
around the market circuit and that is 
principally because the Colorado move- 
ment is about at an end, and no other 
region is ready with replacement sup- 
plies although natives seem to be in- 
creasing at some points. Finish of the 
slaughter lambs was far below that of 
a month earlier. 


Prices for fat lambs were generally 
strong to 50 cents higher than a month 
earlier, while slaughter ewes were gen- 
erally $1 to $2 higher, with feeder lambs 
closing at the high point of the season. 
Wheat pasture men are still looking for 
feeder lambs at the market, but many 
of them at the moment are receiving 
lambs contracted earlier. 

Many of the good and choice slaughter 
lambs sold at $28 to $28.75 but high 
choice at Chicago sold up to $29.35 and 
others scored $29 at various points, with 
some at Denver as high as $29.50. Most 
of the good and choice fat ewes have 
been selling at $13.50 to $15, or the high- 
est since last April. Feeder lambs at 
the “river” markets and at Denver often 
went at $28.75 to $29.25 with best at 
$29.50—not counting ewe lambs up to 
$30 and $31. 


The number of sheep and lambs to 
be fed for the winter and spring mar- 
ket is expected to be below last year. 
A smaller supply of lambs and a broad 
demand for breeding stock are the 
principal reduction in feeding opera- 
tions. Lambs have done well and in 
the Pacific Northwest a higher per- 
centage was finished to slaughter 
weights. 


There has been a heavy demand for 
feeder lambs and a heavy movement 
from the ranges to the Midwest was re- 
ported. California may show an increase 
but most other western states report a 
decrease. Prospects are very favorable 
in the wheat pastures of Kansas, Okla- 
homa and northwest Texas, and feeding 
operations in Kansas are expected to ex- 
ceed those of last year. 





TRI-STATE 
POLLED HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 


SHOW 


Friday, Nov. 17, 1 P.M. 
Emil Rezac, Judge 


SALE 


Saturday, November 18— 
Heifers at 10 A.M., Bulls at 12:30 P.M. 
Corkle & Sager, Auctioneers 


92 Bulls — 17 Heifers 


Consigned from 24 of the top herds 
of Nebraska, Wyoming and South 
Dakota. Bulls will be available in 
pens of two, selected and matched 
for quality and breeding. There will 
be eight or more pens. 


Tri-State sales have stood among 
the top association sales in the na- 
tion and this offering is by far the 
best we have ever brought out. This 
is especially true of the top herd 
sire prospects. 


TRI-STATE 
POLLED HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 


For catalog address CHUCK COOK, 
Sale Manager, Box 1277, Alliance, Nebraska 


DAISY Cattle Marken. 


DELIVERY ONE TO 
THREE DAYS POSTPAID 
NO. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable chain. Numbered 
both sides. $11.50 per doz. 
NO. 17—FOR HORNS. Ad- 
ne chain. $8.00 per 


No. ** 95M—Marker Plates 
without chain. Key Ring ; 
Fasteners. $6.50 per doz. 

NO. o-S0Ume PLATE NECK CHAIN. 

Upper portion strap; 

lower portion chain. 

$12.50 per dozen. 


NO. 25—DOUBLE 











LOCKED BY 
KEY RING 


Plates SOLID BRASS, 
numbered both sides. 
Chain is brass plated. 
Weight, 1 Ib. each. 


Prices $14.50 per doz. 


Sample mailed for $1.00. 
Write for folder. 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 


Dept. AC, Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 


Btoaaa 
ALL CHAIN 
ADJUSTABLE 





Posada Boots are worn by 
all Rodeo Champions and 
Movie Stars 
"Prices Beyond ‘Competition 
DAVID POSADA 


1647 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 








MENTION THE PRODUCER 
WHEN WRITING ABOUT ADS 
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CLS II III SALA St 


Union-Made 





WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 


e 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

© Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-0z. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


Sanforized-Shrinkage less than 1% 





50 Horned and 10 Polled 
Hereford Bulls 
Casper Sales Pavilion 
Casper, Wyoming 


DECEMBER 4, 1950 


Herd Bull Prospects and 
Quality Range Bulls 
Catalogs On Request 


A. B. Hardin, Gillette, Wyo. 
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Wood Molasses 


For Livestock 
By Joe Koller 


Stock food products made from wood 
molasses extracted from Rocky Mountain 
forests have become a reality. I. V. 
Anderson, chief of forest utilization serv- 
ice, Missoula, Mont., is enthusiastic over 
results of research. 


Wood molasses has been processed in 
concentrates and found the equal of 
cane. Wood molasses on feeds and 
roughage has been tested in feedlots 
with very satisfying effect. 


Any type of green wood, mechanically 
chipped, can be processed into wood 
sugar molasses. A plant to handle one 
ton of chipped wood requires 2,000 gal- 
lons of water and 7 gallons of sulphuric 
acid. In a boiler under steam pressure, 
the acid changes the cellulose into sugar 
solution and creates by-products of fur- 
fural, menthanol, and lignin. A second 
condensation with a limestone process 
results in 1,000 pounds of sugar in mo- 
lasses form, and 250 pounds gypsum. 


Cattle feeding tests with wood mo- 
lasses rations were conducted in 1949 
at the Wineglass Ranch, Helmville, 
Mont., and sheep feeding tests were con- 
ducted at the State College in Bozeman. 
Both tests proved wood molasses was 
the equal of cane products used in check 
lots. 


Manufacturers and livestock interests 
are interested in wood molasses. Saw- 
dust, log trimmings and tree thinning 
programs would provide unlimited waste 
wood for processing purposes. The local- 
ity has the livestock to make wood-sugar- 
making a new industry. 


Range Sales Now Included 
In Extended Market News 


Livestock producers in the West, feed- 
ers in the Midwest and those interested 
in livestock trading throughout the coun- 
try are now receiving current informa- 
tion on range sales of cattle, lambs, wool 
and mohair through a new service in- 
augurated by the livestock market news 
service of the Livestock Branch. USDA 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. Weekly reports are now being 
issued by offices at Fort Worth, Denver, 
San Francisco, Spokane and Billings, 
Mont. The reports are posted at major 
livestock markets and are also made 
available to newspapers, radio stations 
and farm magazines. 

The service is being made _ possible 
through cooperation of such financial in- 
stitutions as banks, production credit 
associations, ete., which provide infor- 
mation each week on range sales comine 
to their attention in the course of their 
regular business. Livestock market news 
now furnishes hourly, daily and weekly 
reports on livestock prices and sales 
from 35 major markets throughout the 
country. This information is gathered 
by trained USDA employees who spend 
full time on the task. 





iaeiialt Mention 


John Morrell & Co., packers, sent a 
man to photograph the June convention 
of the South Dakota Stock Growers a 
Fort Pierre and worked some of the best 
of the resulting pictures into a brochure 
which has just come to our attention, 
The leaflet has been dedicated to Tom 
Jones, the well loved dean of the state's 
livestock men, who for 17 years was 
president of their association and who 
passed away in 1949. 


James H. Boyle, 
head of the beef, lamb 
and veal department 
of Swift & Company, 
has just completed 40 
years of service with 
that organization. Mr. 
Boyle supervises buy- 
ing and selling from 
50,000 to 65,000 head 
of livestock every 
week. He has worked 
in the Chicago yards 
daily since 1910, with 
the exception of four years which he 
spent with Swift in Omaha, Nebr. He 
continues a family tradition of about 200 
years in the cattle and beef business. 


Dr. Roger B. Corbett of College Park, 
Md., will present an illustrated lecture 
at the 1950 Livestock Clinic in Okla- 
homa City on Nov. 8. Mr. Corbett, who 
is agricultural counselor of the Nation- 
al Association of Food Chains, will dis- 
cuss “Selling Red Meat to the Con- 
sumer.” 


R. W. Jarrott, cattleman from New 
Mexico, recently bought the 203-head 
herd of registered cattle from Joe Kin- 
caid of La Veta, Colo. 


Dr. A. D. (Dad) Weber of Kansas 
State College will choose the grand 
champion steer for the third consecu- 
tive time at Chicago’s International 
Livestock Exposition (Nov. 25-Dec. 2). 


L. K. “Bus” Norell, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Dewey Norell, Collbran, Colo., 
Hereford breeders, was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Jo Boies at Rifle, 
Colo. 


William B. Wright of Deeth, Nev. 
former president of the American Na- 
tional, has been named to membership 
on the Natural Resources Committee of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


C. S. Johnson, vice-president in charge 
of research and products with Ralston 
Purina Company, is resigning to devote 
his full time to Christian service. He 
has accepted the call to become di- 
rector of the Program of Progress for 
the Presbyterian Church U. S. . 


Lyle V. Springer has joined the staff 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association as an executive as- 
sistant. A World War II veteran, Mr. 
Springer is a graduate of Michigan 
State College. 
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Your Best Buy! USDA Southern Great Plains “Field ATTENTION FARMERS 
mn Fee Station, Woodward, a., was sched- 
bee tet. uled to leave last month on a four- THIS ONE WORKS 
sent a HI } re As es month study of pasture, forage and LET US PROVE IT 
ention cu | ica ' me range problems in Uruguay. 
ers at || ye Roy Forehand, Carlsbad, N. M., pres- e Continental POST HOLE DIGGER 
le best ee | | ident of the New Mexico association, was © and WIRE WINDER-UNWINDER 
ochure ee ea featured in the American Meat Institute | © An unbeatable team that will save the 
ention, TE paw : _ | advertisement which appeared in the © ich Wule-aneene sees ies 
> Tom - ied Aug. 12 issue of the Saturday Evening é ee Cae oe 
ae FARNAM ‘| Sie & fare, “Five patented feo 
d who CPTI ee | Joe F. Daniels, traffic manager of the * . 
- " Kansas City Stockyards Company, has | e SAVES 
STOCK SQUEEZE CHUTE | been named vice-president of the New ° WORK 
\e = « York Stockyards Company. : 
: | Clyde Reynolds of Sterling City, Tex., | . See Us Toda 
Sse! Mattes te anes Sees has bought the Floyd Childress ranch " ° 
strains any size animal. Built strong enough near Roswell, N. M., and will take pos- EVANS SUPPLY CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
enough to toss on a pick-up and move from 








TIMNATH COLORADO 


BLOODLESS 
CASTRATION 


job to job. NO LEVERS to get injured on! 


One Wan easily catches, holds and treats 
animals without help; or with help, can handle 





Obituaries 


| 
to hold the toughest range steer; yet light session on the New Year. 
| 

























more head per hour with less man power. The 
result of 15 years experience building and | - ne. 
operating chutes, the Farnam Chute gives you "| ‘ 
all the features you want, construction that f Robert F. Rockwell: Mr. Rockwell, NO 
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Si onths, $1.00; $2.00 per 
year; 3 years, $5.00. AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY « Dept. \C-5 313 S$. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 
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For Sale Get special packet of beautiful Rocky 
Mr. Mountain Columbine Seed, and colorful 
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Nov. %7-9—Convention, Florida Cattlemen’s Assn., 
Daytona Beach. 

Nov. 15-16—Convention, Nevada State Cattle 
Assn., Winnemucca. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 2—International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 

Nov. 25—2nd local meeting, Montana Stock- 
growers Assn., Dillon. 

Dec. 5-8—National Wool Growers’ convention, 
Casper, Wyo. 

Dec. 7-9—Convention, 
Assn., Santa Barbara. 

Jan. 3-6—Phoenix Stock Show, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 8-10, 1951—54th Convention, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., San Francisco. 

Jan. 12-20—National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Oct. 19, 1950 Oct. 19, 1949 
$30.50-33.50 $31.00-37.50 
28.25-31.50 26.00-34.00 
3teers—Medium 24.50-29.50 20.00-26.50 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. .... 26.00-30.00 20.00-23.00 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 27.00-32.00 21.25-26.25 
F.&S. Strs.—Cm.-Md. 21.00-27.50 17.50-21.75 
Hogs-(200-400 Ibs.) 20.25-20.60 18.25-18.75 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. ...... 28.00-29.50 23.75-24.50 

14.00-15.00 9.00-10.25 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(New York) 
Oct. 20, 1950 Oct. 19, 1949 
$49.25-51.25 $52.50-53.50 
Steer- 48.00-50.25 47.00-50.00 
Cow—Commercial 36.00-41.00 28.00-31.00 
Veal—Ch. ...............-.--- 48.00-52.00 40.00-45.00 
INS no otcneccsonn oe 43.00-50.00 34.00-44.00 
Calf—Good 40.00-42.00 
Lamb—Choice 49.00-54.00 46.00-49.00 
Lamb—Good 48.00-53.00 44.00-48.00 
Ewe—Commercial 28.00-29.00 20.00-22.00 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs... 53.00-56.00 44.00-46.00 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) 


California Cattlemen’s 


Steers—-Choice 
Steers—Good 


Steer—Choice 


Sheep & 

Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 

Sept., 1950 488 4,137 1,062 
Sept., 1949 ; 552 3,879 1,180 
9 mos., ’50 9,673 4,384 38,941 8,771 
9 mos., ’49 9,884 4,786 35,592 8,846 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In Thousands of Pounds) 
Sept.30 Aug.31 Oct.1 
1950 1950 1949 
Frozen beef.... 68,498 62,528 55,776 90,767 
9,859 10,377 7,300 8,233 
239,455 303,588 204,678 189,269 
Lamb, mutton 6,122 5,988 1,268 8,482 


Lard & rend. 
pork fat 75,496 48,768 71,991 


Total poultry..140,126 105,179 132,380 157,662 


MEAT BOARD EXHIBITS 
AT AMERICAN ROYAL 
Up-to-the-minute information on vari- 
ous phases of the subject of meat was 
featured in the educational meat ex- 
hibit installed by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board at the American 
Royal Live Stock Show in Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 14-21. Of special interest to 
persons in the upper age brackets was 
a display showing the importance of 
meat in the diet of persons 50 years 
and over. Another phase of the exhibit 
showed the advantages in smaller shrink- 
age to be gained by cooking a roast 
slowly, at a low temperature (the cook- 
ing loss was 19 per cent greater in the 
cooking at high heat, and the meat was 
also less tender, juicy and tasty.) The 
exhibit also showed the wide variety 
afforded by meat in cuts suitable for 
every pocketbook, purpose and occasion. 
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“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


Classified rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 


RANCHES, FARMS 


IF 
IT’S A RANCH 
YOU WANT 
CHECK THESE! 


We handle nothing but good cattle 
spreads of various sizes in most of 
the Western states. 


MONTANA 


Runs 2,000 grown cattle and is one 
of the best watered outfits in the 
country. Located north of Miles City 
—contains 32,000 deeded acres, 18,- 
000 leased. Price: $7.00 an acre. 


WYOMING 


Purebred outfit runs 150 cows and 
increase or 225 steers. Located near 
Dayton and has 1,000 acres deeded. 
Price of $130,000 includes 200 head 
of excellent quality registered cows. 


MONTANA 


400 cow spread near Glendive. 8,960 
acres excellent range all fenced and 
cross fenced in one block. Corn and 
feed crops raised on 470 acres crop 
land. Same owner 32 years. Price 
of $125,000 includes about 300 head 
good quality Herefords plus 1950 
calf crop, all feed crops and equip- 
ment. 


COLORADO 


200 cow outfit near Hotchkiss. Good 
schools and railroad. 835 deeded 
acres, 108 of which are irrigated and 
cut 300 tons hay. Permit for 163 
cows. Fine 6-room house. Good cor- 
rals with running water. Price: 
$55,000; terms. 


STOGKMEN’S RANCH CO. 
DROVERS BUILDING 
STOCKYARDS, DENVER 


Phone CHerry 1995 


RANCHES, FARMS 


COLORADO RANCH 

1,240 acres, located less than 30 miles 
west of Denver in foothills and beautify) 
next to the mountains. This is a very 
and well located ranch and an excellent 
ducer. IMPROVEMENTS: Very nice ranch 
of 8 rooms, bath, REA electricity, press 
ter system; 2-room tenant house; e 
stock sheds, large corrals with live wa 
water tanks in same, garage and shop we 
scales, very good domestic water, nice ys 
garden plot. The ranch has 135 acres of 
hay meadows (100 A. alfalfa and 35 
tive hay) of which 100 acres irrigated 
first water rights, part of the hay meadoyins 
sub-irrigated; about 35 acres crested 
grass and balance choice pastures with |g 
shade trees and excellent stock prote 
There is a small creek thru the ranch 
live water the year around. The ranch j, 
fenced and cross fenced. The ranch will 
130 or more head of stock on summer yp 
and 250 head stock thru the winter, 

There are very choice Hereford cattle g 
ranch and consists of 67 head of Hereford 
of which 25 are registered, 5 head of ye 


heifers registered, 4 yearling bulls regi ee 


25 calves, herd bull, two good te: a 
horses, 1 good saddle horse. = att 
The equipment on the ranch is most all Brn 
and consists of a new McCormick-DeeringNEe 
tractor, new stacker, new power mov 
dump rakes (1 new) and all other necee 
equipment. The average yearly hay crop o , 
ranch is about 300 tons of first class 
Price, $120,000, includes the ranch, 
stock, equipment and hay. 
Terms $50,000, or more, cash down. ¢ 
possession can be arranged. ee 
NOTE: This ranch is considered to be o 
the best small ranches in Douglas (Co 
Colo. 
H. W. KING 
726 Cooper Bldg. 


De 
AComa 2997 en 


KEystone 


220 A. near Pocahontas, Iowa. All tillable, 
soil; well improved. Excellent stock and 
= Harisman (Sod-Seller), Box 333, 
son, Ia. 


264 A. Imp. Stk. & Gr. Farm near Algon 
on Pvt. No. 169. 2 modern houses. For 
sale, only $100 per acre. Hansman (Sod-Se 
Manson, Ia. 


RANCH FOR SALE 
2,720 acres deeded; 640 leased. Heavily m 
Buffalo grass. Well improved. Summers 
cows. 6 miles from R.R. 100 miles from 
ver. Price $16 per acre. Half down. 
Burns, Colo. Blidg., Ft. Collins, Colo. 


STOCK and GRAIN farms. Western Oregon. 
for our list. Kingwell Agency—Box 267, 
vallis, Oregon. 


600 ACRES fine bluegrass pasture lying 

10 miles of best corn and cattle feeding f 
in S. E. Iowa. Big rancher could sell 5,0 
6,000 cattle from pasture each fall. Ral 
yards join pasture. HARRY BALL, Fairfield, 


worse 


Q ° 


“I'm getting married next mont 
—can you teach me to counteé 
punch?” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODU 





